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You get all this with your new car 
—instead of a tool kit 


EMEMBER the tool kit that used to 
come with every new car? 


Full of shiny wrenches and hammers 
and pliers and screw drivers, all neatly 
tucked away in a fitted case? 

You could almost have set up in the 


garage business with it. And you just 
about did. 


Those were the days when Saturday 
afternoons were spent underneath the 
car getting it in shape for the Sunday 
drive. And when the choice of a spot 
for the family picnic was determined 
by where the car broke down. 


They don’t give you a tool kit any- 
more. Instead they give you all America, 
with freedom to roam it without fear of 
a breakdown. With no need for a tool kit. 


We know something about the de- 
pendability that makes American cars 
the most wanted in the world, be- 


cause we helped 7 
: AUTOMOBILE WHEEL BEARINGS | 
put it there. 


Every American | 
car but two uses | 
Timken*® tapered | 


| 
| Timken bearings virtually | 


roller bearin ZS. | __ eliminate friction, take both 
They’re the most | radial and thrust loads 
S 


accurate part bought for the car. 
They’re built to outlast the car itself. 
They’re made of steel so fine we have 
to make it ourselves. 

Car makers could save themselves 
money by buying cheaper bearings. But 
their first aim is to keep America on the 
go. And that makes Timken tapered 
roller bearings their first choice. 

Not just a ball © not just a roller © 
the Timken tapered roller © bearing 
takes radial ry and thrust -@- loads or 
any combination “of : 

© 1953 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARIN OMPANY 
CANTON 6, OHIO. CABLE: “TIMR 0.” 














Aren’t these 
the screened millions 
you need? 





334-million families with BUY on their minds 


ETTER HOMES AND GARDENS is one of 
America’s great “‘prime movers”’ of mer- 
chandise. 


But to understand how and why BH&G 
quickens the pulse of American business with 
each issue, you must understand what hap- 
pens when a typical husband-and-wife team 
receive their eagerly awaited copy of BH&G. 


Their counselor has arrived. Here are ideas, 
advice and inspiration on how to have a better 
home—how to raise a better family. Now 
come the hours when buying decisions are 
made—when dreams of self-and-home im- 
provement are blueprinted into reality. 


And no wonder! These BH&G families have 
been preselected by editorial planning for high 
income, home ownership—and the active de- 
sire to raise living standards even higher. 

BH&G is the only one of the three largest 
man-woman magazines to grow great by coun- 
selling its readers on how to get the best out 
of life. In every issue BH&G tells them what 
todo, how to doit, and what to buy to doit with. 


Aren’t these the screened, BUY-minded mil- 
lions—the primary millions—you should be 
telling whose to buy? 

MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 
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%* Millionaires 


IN In the Cabinet 


Ike’s first Cabinet was called “nine 


millionaires and a plumber.” And now 
TH | the plumber has resigned. Does that 
mean the Administration is being run 
by millionaires? The surprising story 


of the Cabinet’s real financial standing, 

Sst f and how it compares with that of top 
officials under Truman and FDR, starts 
on page 17. 


% Inside Russia—A Prisoner’s-Eye View 


Here is a look at the changes within Russia since Stalin’s 
death, as they affect millions of slave laborers and common peo- 
ple. An interview with returning German prisoners. Page 35. 


% What's Happening to Output? 


Rumor has it that output of industry is being trimmed back 
on all sides. For a factual, well-documented report of what's 
doing, industry by industry, see page 69. 
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TEMPERATURE CONTROL 





PLANNED-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 


Building professionals—architects, engineers, contractors—entrust 
their temperature control problems to Johnson because they want 
to equip their buildings with the most effective automatic tempera- 
ture control apparatus. They know that every Johnson System is 
planned to meet the specific requirements of each individual heating, 
cooling, ventilating or air conditioning installation. 





INSTALLED-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 


Equally important, only Johnson’s own full-time engineers and 
mechanics plan and install Johnson Control Systems. Each instal- 
lation, small or large, is made exactly as planned! 








" EQUITABLE BUILDING 





RIGHT-FOR-THE-PURPOSE 


This undivided interest in and responsibility for the entire sequence 
of operations automatically produce temperature control systems 
that are unsurpassed for efficiency, economy, comfort and con- 
venience! 


For more than 60 years, Johnson has solved every conceivable type 
of automatic temperature and humidity control problem in industrial, 
business, commercial and public buildings of all sizes, new and old, 
in the ships at sea and for industrial processes. Next time you have 
such a problem, remember that it can be solved best by Johnson, 
the only nationwide organization devoted exclusively to manufac- 
turing, planning and installing automatic temperature control systems. 


$i ne dears ad 
—— 


a PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 





Let an experienced engineer from a 
nearby Johnson Branch Office prove to 
you the advantages of Johnson Con- 
trol for your building. Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee 2, Wis. Direct 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 











JOHNSON 1 eclomatéc Temperature and 
MANUFACTURING ¢ PLANNING ¢- INSTALLING ¢- SINCE 1885 her Conditioning CONTROL 





IS THERE 
STILL A WAY TO 
BUILD AN ESTATE 
FOR 
YOUR CHILD? 


YES 


with the greatest 


= Christmas Gift 
oh. of all 


Here is the Christmas gift that can 
never be forgotten. A special plan 
for youngsters has been developed 
by National Life of Vermont, the 
company “solid as the granite hills”. 
This new plan can be applied for 
this Christmas for your child or 
grandchild, from birth to age 14*. 
It’s a plan that not only offers 
protection in the present... but 
increases 5-fold in face amount at 
age 21. Yet it will cost you only 
25c a day if issued before your 
child is six months old. Here’s 
what the plan provides: 

*ages 5-14 in New York. 


During the growing years the child 
will have: $2000 life insurance 
protection (from age 1 to 21**). 

Or, an increasing cash fund that 
can help pay college expenses or 
finance an early start in business. 
**from ages 0 to 1, the protection is $500. 


When 21 is reached: The $2000 
policy automatically increases 5-fold 
in face amount ($10,000) yet the 
premium, payable only to age 65, 
remains the same! 

No further evidence of insurabil- 
ity is required, regardless of health, 
occupation, war or aviation hazards! 
The very substantial cash value 
which this policy builds may be 
taken in cash for emergencies or 
used later in life to provide a life 
income at retirement! 


Use coupon for full information. 














NATIONAL LIFE 


SnsuranceCompany 
MONTPELIER 3, 


VERMONT 


Please send full information on your 
“Estate Builder” plan for children. 


Name 








Street—— 





City and State 





Age of Child 

















The March of the News 


Airborne. It’s the airplane that is taking 
this Administration places. 

President Eisenhower flew into Wash- 
ington . . . The big plane, landing at 
Washington National Airport, ended a 
five-day jaunt that touched five States 
and Mexico . . . Everywhere there was 
an air of festivity . . . big crowds... 
obvious enthusiasm... even flower 
throwing, a form of greeting always dis- 
couraged by the Secret Service . 
There was half an hour in Mexico .. . 
a cordial exchange of greetings and a 
long talk with Mexico’s President, Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines . . . A speech dedicated 
a new dam on the Rio Grande... 
others were aimed at keeping the friend- 
ship of the farmers, the cattle growers. 

Vice President Nixon was flying the 
vast distances of the South Pacific . . 
New Zealand .. . Australia . . . Indo- 
nesia . . . His message was “good will” 
. . . his mission, to find out how it can 
be attained . . . He got one answer in 
Australia: Ease trade barriers, tariffs on 
wool, dairy products ... Mr. Nixon 
could make no promises . . . That was 
a domestic political problem, he said, 
something for Congress to decide .. . 
He flew on to Jakarta, Indonesia. 

John Foster Dulles, an hour and a 
quarter late because of head winds over 
the Atlantic, flew into Washington in a 
big special Air Force plane . . . He 
beamed with enthusiasm at the results 
of the Big Three talks in London . 
He gave the President a report . . . was 
off, again by plane, for some speech- 
making. 


Report to the nation. Mr. Eisenhower 
looked tanned and well, but not especial- 
ly rested, as he faced reporters . . . There 
hadn’t been much time for sleep between 
his return from Mexico and the press con- 
ference . . . Reporters thought him less 
crisp, less positive in his answers than on 
previous occasions . . . They pounced 
upon small errors . . . The President re- 
ferred to a visit to St. Louis, when he 
really meant Kansas City . . . He spoke 
of the capital of Missouri as Springfield, 
instead of Jefferson City . . . And he 
called Agriculture Secretary Benson a 
former governor, an office Mr. Benson 
never has held . . . But the President also 
had some things to say: 

The Chief Executive startled some 
Republican politicians, prospective con- 
gressional candidates, by asserting he 
would not get out and campaign for 
them ... It would be an intrusion, Mr. 
Eisenhower thought, resented by the 
voters in the States and districts... A 
good Government in Washington, he 


believed, would provide a real umbrell 
for all Republican tickets. 

Mr. Eisenhower had called the Tep. 
nessee Valley Authority “creeping social. 
ism” . . . There had been criticism of his 
statement He had something t 
add... TVA was a historical fact and he 
did not know whether it could or shoul 
be sold to private enterprise, as has been 
proposed. 

The Big Three meeting in Londo 
had been valuable, but Secretary Dulles 
was the man to answer questions about it 

The Chief Executive was not minimiz. 
ing the seriousness of the drought and o 
falling farm prices . . . but he thought 
farm-belt dissatisfaction was less serious 


he Mis. Se = F e 
EISENHOWER & AIDES 

Reporters were ready to pounce 
than many have claimed it to be... 
He came to the defense of Secretar 
Benson . . . a dedicated man . . . whi 
should not be criticized for failing to pr- 
vide miraculous cures. 

To the President, it was a source 0 
wonder that more U. S. soldiers, prisoners 
of war in Korea, did not succumb, for’ 
time at least, to Communist indoctrine 
tion . . . They had been given, le 
thought, too little education on the pat 
they were playing in the fight agains 
Communism .. . Mr. Eisenhower vo: 
unteered some information gained fromé 
breakfast guest, Maj. Gen. William Deat, 
a repatriated prisoner . . . General Deal 
got indoctrination sessions that last 
for a grueling four hours a day. 

After the conference, Mr. Eisenhower 
went golfing for the first time since his 
Colorado vacation. 
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I would like: 


Name. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, Dept. E-103A 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


C] My free copy of descriptive folder, “‘Success.” 


() A TIME-MASTER demonstration with no obligation. 
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A coupon for executives 
who still want to grow 


Whether you are j.g. or top brass, this tiny 
piece of paper may change an important part 
of your business life. 

It will bring you a simple 12-page booklet 
that shows how thousands in business, the 
professions and government have made the 
most of their time, got the best out of them- 
selves ... risen to new successes. 


That’s why this booklet is called SUCCESS. 
It is keyed to the truth that every executive 
is too busy—that each of us has only so much 
> time to achieve success. Our communications 
2 Ol 
oners 
for a 


suffer—yet the thinking business world agrees 
that effective personal communication is what 
pushes men ahead. 


This booklet tells you how hundreds of men 
faced with this problem have found the time 
to grow—to project themselves, their person- 
alities and their ideas. 

It takes only 30 seconds to fill in the coupon 
—and only 9 minutes to read the SUCCESS 
booklet. So—please get it on the way to you 
via your personal coupon. NOW! Naturally, it 
puts you under no obligation. 





DICTAPHONE 


makers of the TIME-MASTER 


America’s #1 dictating machine 





The new Dictaphone TIME-MASTER “5” . . . latest, = @ IT’S SAID— | AND DONE! 


lightest, finest model of the world’s most popular 
dictating instrument. 

















Washington Whisper's sxssssssecs 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


French Set a High Price on A-Bomb Bases . . . Germans 
To Do Atom Work .. . Ike’s Tired of Pressure Politics 


Mr. Eisenhower is being quoted as 
having told a recent visitor that he 
was getting “damned tired” of the 
pressures that politicians try to bring 
to bear upon him to influence de- 
cisions. The President is irritated by 
attacks being made upon Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Benson. 


xk 


Leonard Hall, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, is not 
at all happy about the scarcity of 
practical politicians on the staff of 
the White House. The feeling seems 
to be that not enough high-level at- 
tention is being given to patronage. 


ek <* 


Grass-roots Missouri Republicans 
who worked hard for Eisenhower last 
year are complaining to the White 
House that all the “bread and but- 
ter” patronage is going to the East 
under the watchful eye of Herbert 
Brownell, Attorney General. Job 
problems for the party in power are 
growing as job opportunities in pri- 
vate life shrink. 


x *k * 


Some important Republican Senators 
are complaining that Government 
workers in many areas—holdovers 
from Democratic days—are talking 
against the party now in power and 
causing some political damage. 


x *k * 


Secretary Benson is bumping into 
the complaint that Government be- 
grudges 50 millions in aid for drought- 
stricken American farmers. while 
handing out 6.5 billions in aid of one 
kind or another to foreign nations. 


x «ee 


The White House itself made the de- 
cision to keep high price supports on 
oats, barley and rye after the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had about made 
up its mind to lower those supports, 
as it is permitted to do. White House 





visitors get strong impression that 
Mr. Eisenhower is to line up on the 
side of high support prices for farm 
products for the years ahead. 


xk * 


Herbert Hoover recently was sur- 
prised to find how strongly President 
Eisenhower feels on tariff policy. Mr. 
Eisenhower is thoroughly sold on the 
idea that this country must see to it 
that tariffs are low. 


x x * 


Lester Johnson, the new Democratic 
representative from Wisconsin, is 
pledged against internationalist pol- 
icies, a fact that does not give much 
political comfort to the Adlai Steven- 
son wing of the Democratic Party. 


x k * 


Governor Frank Lausche, of Ohio, is 
being looked upon with favor by 
Southern Democrats as a candidate 
for President in 1956. Lausche is re- 
garded by the Southerners as con- 
servative enough for their support, 
but not too conservative for the 
Northern liberals. 


x *k *& 


Representative Charles B. Brownson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, after giving close 
inspection of developments in Korea, 
is going to make a report critical of 
Syngman Rhee for the way he plans 
to spend 500 million dollars in U.S. 
aid. A radio station, new capitol 
building, hotels for tourists and a 
high-speed highway from Seoul to 
Pusan are reported to be scheduled to 
get the money, instead of more basic 
reconstruction of power and commu- 
nication facilities. 


xk &k * 


John Foster Dulles is caught in what 
is becoming known as a Franco-Ital- 
ian bloc of diplomats in his State De- 
partment. These diplomats go along 
with the French view that Americans 
should carry more of the load of de- 


fending Europe so the 48 million Wes 
Germans can remain disarmed. 


x k * 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, ix 
discovering that the French want to 
exact a high price for the privilege of 
permitting atom bombs to be stored 
anywhere on French territory for the 
defense of France by American troops, 
U.S. military opinion is that a high 
price tag goes along with any co-oper. 
ative venture involving France. 


xk * 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
feels that the time is approaching 
when this country should start to pull 


its forces out of Western Europe un- § 


less the people of that area show 
more interest in defending themselves, 
or at least stop blocking all plans of 
the German nation to rearm. 


xk * 


President Eisenhower is __ turning 
thumbs down on the idea of an “Op- 
eration Candor” designed to give the 
world more information about A- 
bombs and H-bombs. The President 
sees no reason for trying to scare the 
public at home or abroad. 


xk 


German scientists, once leaders i 
atomic research, are going to get pet- 
mission to resume that activity after 
the contractual agreement that te 
stores much German sovereignty i 
ratified. The Germans are interested 
in rebuilding their scientific research 


xk * 


Clare Boothe Luce, U.S. Ambassador § 


to Italy, is credited by the State De 
partment with the idea of trying t0 
force a settlement of the Trieste issue 
—and strengthening Italy’s Premutt 
—by withdrawing British and Ameti- 
can forces from Trieste. Tito’s reac: 
tion was more violent than antici 
pated. 
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Yesterday —a kitchen laboratory 


Today—a vital industry 


In 1824 a Leeds, England bricklayer burned mixtures of limestone 
and clay to clinkers on his kitchen stove. Eventually he found the 
right proportions for a clinker that could be ground into cement. 
He called it portland cement because it resembled in color a stone 
quarried on the Isle of Portland off the English coast. 


Mixed with water, portland cement forms a paste that binds 
such aggregates as sand, gravel, crushed stone or blast furnace 
slag into concrete. Concrete is so durable, strong, economical and 
firesafe that it became one of the most widely used building mate- 
rials for homes and hangars, highways and hospitals, farm build- 
ings and factories, sewers and schools, pipe lines and public works. 


As aresult, making portland cement has become a vital industry. 
The process involves more than 80 scientifically-controlled opera- 
tions. It requires some of the largest moving machinery and some 
of the most delicate instruments in all industry. 


The Portland Cement Association is dedicated to finding ways 
to make more durable and lower-annual-cost concrete and to de- 
veloping more economical construction procedures. Its program 
of research, technical service and education is made possible by 
the support of its member companies, listed at the right. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 


and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 





PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Cotascuqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cement Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montrea! 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa. 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisiana Division, Ideal Cement Co., New Orleans 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Three Forks Division, Ideal Cement Co., Butte, Mont. 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Sa/t Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 
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Open for business! 


We picked something that says “wide open” 


to tell you about Sinclair’s new “Big Inch” 
Pipe Line—now open for business. 


Recently dedicated, this great new oilway 
travels 666 miles crossing four major rivers 
in its course from Cushing, Oklahoma, to the 
East Chicago, Indiana, refinery. The “Big 
Inch”, a combination 22” and 24” line, is 
capable of moving 280,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily between Cushing and Salisbury, 
Missouri, and 150,000 barrels daily from 
Salisbury into East Chicago. This represents 
a marked increase in Sinclair's capacity to de- 


liver oil from one of its most productive areas. 


The new line completely replaces a multiple 
system of small-diameter lines which the 
company has operated over approximately 
the same route. It insures a steady supply of 


crude oil to two important Sinclair refineries. 


Sinclair's new “Big Inch” is one of a number 
of construction projects designed to step-up 
the efficiency of the company’s operations 
and is another important part of Sinclair's 
plan for balanced progress in transportation, 


production, manufacturing, and sales. 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION ¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, 
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Newsg Far Washington, D. C. 


There are these things to bear in mind as business slows a bit: 

A downturn will be mild, not a rout. Values will not fade away. 

Jobs, it's true, will be harder to find. Unemployment, however, will be 
moderate, not severe. There will not be old-fashioned bread lines. 

Business will not really be bad for most, but it will not boom. 

1954, in other words, is not going to be another 1929. It's doubtful if it 

be a 1920-21, or even a 1937-38, in severity of setback. 





Things now are different than in times past when business slowed. 

Government's billions of spending can't be laughed off. Even if cut a 
little they're still vast, still a strong supporting influence. 

Population will continue in a strong rise, too. Every month 200,000 more 
people must be provided for. Every month 75,000 new family units are formed, 
with all their needs from housing to cars and home furnishings. 

Supply of money is huge and may rise rather than decline in time of 
stress. Money supply is tied to Government debt in big part. Debt will rise, 
not decline. Taxes will be cut, not increased, as trouble shows. 

Mortgage debt is well secured and amortized. There'll be no wave of 
foreclosures. Debt against securities is extremely small. 

Ingredients for a drastic deflation are completely lacking. 























Even so there's to be some decline--maybe of a nagging, draggy kind. 

Spending by Government, although high, will be declining somewhat. Jobs in 
Government, both civilian and military, will be fewer, not more. 

Government, while a strong support, will be less of a support. 

Industry, too, is to invest less in plant and equipment. Expansion plans, 
often, are being completed. Arms-plant expansion will slow sharply. 

Farmers aren't going to be better off. They'll buy less. 

New families, while being formed at a high rate compared with prewar days, 
are formed at a Slower rate than awhile back. New-house demand, as a result, is 
likely to be somewhat slower. That's true of new cars, too. 

Lowered demand in these fields means somewhat fewer jobs. Fewer jobs mean 
less total income. Less income affects general demand of consumers for goods of 
many kinds. Lowered demand puts pressure on prices. That's part of the cycle. 
Lowered prices, though, encourage sales. Sales rises eat into inventories. 
Lowered inventories call for new orders and the cycle starts up. 

















Chances are that most or all of 1954 will be draggy, rather slow. 
It's probably to be 1955 before the downturn, already started, is put into 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


reverse in any broad way. It may take that long to get shaken down and to lay 
the base for further growth, a new rise in living standards. 
Over the longer term, the trend is up. There's growth ahead. 


You can be reasonably sure of these things, looking into 1955: 

Tax cuts are more likely to be larger than to be smaller than now being 
forecast. High taxes will be political poison in time of slower business. 

New sales taxes, by whatever name, will not stand a chance. 

Pay-roll taxes quite probably will be frozen at 1.5 per cent each on 
employer and employe to support old-age insurance. An automatic increase to 2 
per cent each is scheduled for January 1. Withholding from pay checks will rise 
then, but Congress can reverse the process later. 











Farm price supports will be kept at least as high as now. 

Cattle growers, probably, will be given some form of aid. 

Old-age insurance will be extended to new groups, now uncovered. 

Aid abroad will be centered in arms. Armament is one of the effective forms 
of pump priming, siphoning goods away from current consumption. 

Civil defense, very probably, will become a pump-priming device. 

Budget balancing as an aggressively sought-after goal will recede into the 
future; will be something to talk about and hope for but not run after. 

Debt limit, in the end, after much talk, will be raised. 














Remember this: Republicans now in power, just like Democrats before them, 





are planners at heart, believers that the economy can be guided. 

John Maynard Keynes remains a more powerful influence than Adam Smith. 
Smith believed in letting well enough alone, "laissez faire." Keynes believed 
in doing something about the business cycle, planning. 

Keynes, who guided the New Deal, planted ideas that keep sprouting. 








Eisenhower em>races the planning idea. He's assured people that the 
Government he heads will not sit idly by when business slips. 

Ezra Benson goes along with planning for agriculture. He's assuring high 
price supports for oats, barley, rye, when he could lower them. 

Money managers, Federal Reserve Board and Treasury, agree that something 
other than supply and demand should have a part in fixing wages of money. 

It's hard to find many rugged individualists in today's politics. 











War scares are to continue to be a receding influence. Malenkov, for 
Russia, is trying to quiet down his empire, to give more to consumers. Mao, for 
Communist China, has to begin showing some results or be in trouble. 

Communists want a breathing spell to get home affairs in better order. 

Communist dictators, at the moment, are only casually interested in 
Starting more trouble or even in talking with non-Communists. It's in the West 
that political leaders are all in a dither about talking. 





Politics at home will grow steadily hotter. Democrats think that they see 
a turn in the political tide and are to start attack, full scale. 

Republicans, relaxing, are to be forced to decide the line they'll take to 
hold Congress in 1954 and to get set for 1956, only three years away. 
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The proud papa is B. F. Michtom, Chairman of Ideal Toy Corporation, but... 


Do you recognize his famous family? 


They're all celebrities except the happy ‘“‘father’’! He's B. F. 
Michtom, who built a $25,000,000 business promoting “‘char- 
acter” dolls inspired by famous personalities. He’s holding 
Saucy Walker and Harriet Hubbard Ayer. The others are 
Mary Hartline, the Toni Doll, Shirley Temple, and Smokey 
Bear, protégé of the U. S. Forest Service. 

“Real-life stars create plenty of excitement when they appear 
at famous stores,” says B. F. Michtom. ‘‘But to cash in, we have 
to get the dolls on the counter on time. We call Air Express. 
Frantic telegrams come in: ‘Sold out. 1,000 kids in store. Send 


more dolls!’ We keep both kids and stores happy — we call 
Air Express again! 

“Stores need mat ads. They run out of autographed photos, 
Jr. Forest Ranger application cards and similar promotion 
materials. Air Express fills the gap fast. 

“Nobody needs Air Express more than we. It’s indispens- 
able. Yet we pay no premium for this superior service. In fact, 
Air Express rates are Jowest of all on most of our shipments.” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air Express! Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 


—_— & Air Express — 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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PEOPL 


or THE WEE KX 


> GEN. MARK WAYNE CLARK retires 
from 40 years of soldiering a disappoint- 
ed man. That disappointment was im- 
plicit in the short speech he made after 
getting a hero’s welcome in New York 
City upon his return from command in 
Korea and Japan: “It is with some mis- 
givings that I come back from my third 
war. I am the first American commander 
who put his signature to a paper ending 
a war we did not win. There seemed to be 
a pause, after that armistice, in my 
career. I decided to retire.” 

The job he wanted most to cap his 
career was Chief of Staff of the Army 
into which he was born as a soldier’s son 
57 years ago. Twice ae saw that job go 
to men who were graduated beside him 
in West Point’s class of 1917—to Gen. 
Joseph Lawton Collins in 1949 and then 
to Gen. Matthew Bunker Ridgway. Sen- 
ator Tom Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
stood in Clark’s way. The Senator de- 
nounced him for heavy casualties in a 
Texas division under General Clark’s 
command in World War II, and later 
barred the way to the General’s appoint- 
ment as U.S. Ambassador to the Vati- 
can. The General refrains from public 
comment upon people or circumstances 
that thwarted his ambitions. 


> HERBERT HOOVER, JR., son of the 
ex-President, may be the man who will 
finally make sense out of the British- 
and-Iranian oil dispute. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles hired him, for 
$45 a day and travel expenses, to do 
just that for the U.S. Government. 

In Teheran, Mr. Hoover finds this: 

Britain has learned that loss of oil 


—Wide World 


HERBERT HOOVER, JR. 
. .. trouble with oil 


—United Press 


NEW YORK CITY CHEERS MARK CLARK 
After 40 years, a pause 


revenue will not make Iran collapse, as 
the British had thought. 

Iran knows that other countries have 
filled the gap in world crude-oil produc- 
tion. Nobody needs to beg for Iranian 
crude. 

Britain and the U.S. are suffering 
from loss of high-octane aviation fuels 
from the Abadan refinery in Iran. 

Mr. Hoover has no authority to nego- 
tiate or to propose solutions. His job 
is to gather information, both in the 
Middle East and in Britain. His opinion 
will be highly respected by Iran and 
Britain as well as the U.S. because, at 
50, Mr. Hoover has a world reputation 
as an oil consultant and engineer. He 
has been consulted, in a private capacity, 
by many oil countries including Iran 
itself. 


> THOMAS E. MURRAY. a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, was 
the man picked to tell private industry 
the news it has been waiting for—it can 
now invest in a full-scale atomic-power 
reactor. The atomic plant will turn out 
at least 60,000 kilowatts of electrical 
energy and will be built for AEC by 
Westinghouse Electric. The big news 
was: “Private enterprise and private 
capital are invited to participate. The 
Commission will welcome offers from 
industry to invest risk capital ... in the 
operation of the entire plant.” 

Mr. Murray likes the idea of private 
industry’s getting into new fields, and 
was tickled to break the news. New 
fields are old stuff to him. He is an in- 
ventor who holds about 200 patents. Two 
of them, speeding up mass production 


of shells in World War II, won him a 
Distinguished Service Citation. Mr. Mur- 
ray also is an industrial engineer, in- 
herited wealth from his inventor-engi- 
neer father, was an official of Chrysler 
Corporation and two New York banks 
until named to the AEC. 


> LIEUT. GEN. K. S. THIMAYYA, In- 
dian chairman of the prisoner-repatria- 
tion commission in Korea, no longer is 
willing to require that prisoners hear 
Communist coaxers urge them back to 
Communism. The reason is that Gen- 
eral Thimayya is losing illusions about 
Communism fostered by his Govem- 
ment—the belief that Communism is 
not so bad and that the prisoners would 
(Continued on page 14) 
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GENERAL THIMAYYA 
. . . trouble with Communists 
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| You can measure Brown & Root’s 


~~ EXPERIENCE 

















Almost four decades of diver- 
sified experience in heavy 
engineering and construction has 
built a background for Brown & 
Root that can mean dollars and 
time saved for your company. 
This fact is verified by the great 
number of repeat contracts 
awarded Brown & Root by a 
growing list of satisfied clients. 


Brown & Root never accepts 

conventional procedures as final, 

= and constantly probes for better 

Hn methods in engineering and con- 

r it ae struction. Centralized responsi- 

bility coordinates this thinking 

and loyal personnel sees it 

through to fast economical 
completion. 
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really like to go back. To Thimayya, 
prisoners’ tactics, in refusing even to 
listen, look familiar—like the “civil dis- 
obedicnce” used by Indians to promote 
their independence. 

; General Thimayya, educated at Sand- 
hurst like top British military officers, 
has kept his temper and adapted him- 
self smoothly to the situation. The Gen- 
eral is one of India’s ablest officers, with 
an excellent record in World War II. 
He was born 47 years ago in Coorg, an 
area in Southern India with a tradition 
of military service, and at 18 he was 
among the first Indians to be admitted 
to Sandhurst. He is husky and handsome 
with a personality that leads friends to 
call him “Timmie.” 


>KEVIN McCANN, new man at the 
White House, is there for just one pur- 
pose—to tell the President the right 


—Wide World 


KEVIN McCANN 
. . » ghost in the White House 


things to say in public. Other advisers 
on speeches and messages were landing 
Mr. Eisenhower in trouble too often. 
One recent speech, for example, led to 
wrong assumptions that tax cuts were be- 
ing thrown overboard. The President, 
tired of ghost writers’ putting his foot in 
his mouth for him, personally asked Mr. 
McCann to take temporary leave from 
the presidency of Defiance College in 
Ohio to set up a better system. 

- Mr. McCann, a wiry, intense man of 
49, is a close friend of the President and 
knows, probably better than anyone else, 
the things Mr. Eisenhower wants to say. 
The two men have worked together a 
great deal. Mr. McCann wrote speeches 
for Mr. Eisenhower when the General was 
Chief of Staff, when he was president of 
Columbia University, and when he was 
a presidential candidate. Mr. McCann 
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helped write “Crusade in Europe.” And 
in Paris with the Allied Supreme Com- 
mander he handled press contacts that 
presented Mr. Eisenhower as Republi- 
can presidential timber. 


> ALVIN E. O’KONSKi, Republican 
Representative from Wisconsin, stood the 
Department of State on its ear last week 
and headed for his own bailiwick, leav- 
ing John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, wondering just what to do about 
Mr. O’Konski. In a letter to Korean 
President Syngman Rhee, Mr. O’Konski 
suggested turning loose 23,000 war prison- 
ers who do not want to go back to the 
Communists. Mr. Dulles could see his 
chances of peace negotiations with the 
Communists going up in smoke. 

Representative O’Konski, in turn, was 
apprised that he was in trouble. The Lo- 
gan Act, passed in 1799, carries a fine 
of $5,000 and three years in jail for peo- 
ple convicted of upsetting U. S. relations 
with other countries. Mr. O’Konski, a 
former college teacher and editor who 
now operates radio and TV stations, took 
a look at the law and said: “If it should 
come to pass, by a twist of the statutes, 
that I should be compelled to serve time, 
I will gladly do so .. .” He may also 
know that the Justice Department finds 
no record that, in 154 years since the law 
was passed, anybody was ever prose- 
cuted under its terms. 


> CORPL. EDWARD S. DICKENSON, 
23, grew up in Virginia’s backwoods hills 
and saw little of the outside world until 
he got into the Army. The Dickenson 
family did not live high—but the young 
corporal found out they lived better than 
the Communists who captured him al- 
most three years ago. Dickenson, one of 
23 U.S. soldiers who, the Communists 
said, wanted to stay with them, was the 
first of the 23 to break away. He faked 
illness to get to a neutral guard. 

He was not coaxed to come back. His 
reasons: “Communism is not my belief... 
I had enough of their life.” He didn’t like 
Chinese cigarettes, and “the food don’t go 
too well with an American.” The first 
thing he wanted from Americans was a 
smoke. And, in the Virginia mountains, 
his mother observed of his stay with the 
Communists: “Nobody hereabouts thinks 
hard of him for what he done... Ain't 
no hard feelings on our part.” 


> ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES, President 
of Mexico, who met President Eisen- 
hower at the dedication of a dam last 
week, may become Mexico’s greatest re- 
former. When he became President last 
December, he inherited a “mess in Mexico” 


REPRESENTATIVE O‘KONSKI 
. .. mixup in policy 


that he is cleaning up rapidly. Ruiz 
Cortines tumbled the cost. of living by 
breaking food monopolies, cleared big- 
time grafters out of Government, and 
put the country on a pay-as-you-go 
budget basis. Mexicans are amazed that 
he also is stopping “mordida’”—the “bite” 
that officeholders take for assisting in- 
dividual citizens. 

Ruiz Cortines came up in government 
as an honest revolutionary who became 
a civil servant, then a politician. He won 
the Presidency easily from a big field of 
candidates with a campaign of quiet, 
blunt speeches. He lives modestly in a 
small house, drinks little, smokes cheap 
cigarettes. Ruiz Cortines is a President 
with many problems—but he does not 
have to worry about getting re-elected. 
Under Mexico’s constitution, he can 
never even run again for the Presidency 
after he finishes his six-year term. 


PRESIDENT RUIZ CORTINES 
. «. cleanup in Mexico 
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NEXT TIME...ORDER SCOTTISSUE TOWELS! 


{. They drink up water like an Airedale in August. 
2. Theyre strong — even when soaking wet. 
3. Theyre so soft that many people use them as face cloths. 
4. Theyre clean and white — of course. 
5. They're double-fold to dry double-quick. 


ScotTissue Towels have an exceptionally high 
EVER PLAY P fiber content. This “bulk,” plus generous size and 
“GUESS THE WEIGHT ? double fold, makes a case of 3,750 ScotTissue 

Towels weigh 46 Ibs.* Some paper towels cost 

less for 3,750 but are 10 to 20 Ibs. lighter*— 

ZS hence less drying power. Write for more facts. 
Scott Paper Company, Dept. US-4, Chester, Pa. 


*Shipping weight 


‘Symbol of the right kind of washroom 


‘SScotTissue,” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





Fifty years after 


On the dunes of Kitty Hawk, Decem- 
ber 17, 1903, began the most epochal 
half century in human history. Look- 
ing back on that day, every airman pays 
tribute to the courage of the two 
bicycle mechanics who dared the un- 
known in their tiny crate of cloth, 
sticks and wire. 

Thirteen years later, when flight 
was still in its struggling infancy, 
Boeing began to build airplanes. Even 
in its early years, the products of this 
voung firm in the Northwest were 
different. They were built with engi- 
necring imagination. And they were 


The Wright Brothers’ plane weighed 750 pounds including gasoline and 
pilot. Loaded take-off weight of the Boeing B-52 is 300,000 pounds. 


built well, with no compromise of 
safety or quality. Boeing deliberately 
projected scientific thinking into the 
future—looked ahead to unexplored 
frontiers. The company became 
known not only as an innovator but 
a leader. 

In the early Thirties, when aerody- 
namics was a fledgling art, it was 
Boeing men who “cleaned up” airplane 
design with streamlined craft that cut 
through the supposed limitations on 
speed. 

In 1935, again looking beyond the 
current horizon, Boeing created the 


Carrying forward its leadership in multi-jet aircraft, Boeing is now building a prototype jet 
transport, designed to be adaptable for either military or commercial use. It will fly in 1954. 


first four-engine bomber —the Flying 
Fortress—ready in time to help America 
rewrite the book of aerial warfare. And 
precision bombing led Boeing engi 
neers to the exploration of still other 
unknowns—higher altitudes— greater 
speeds. 

Today the swept-wing B-47 and 
B-52 multi-jet bombers are pushing the 
outer limits of the subsonic range, 
while Boeing pilotless aircraft have 
left the sound barrier far behind. 

To Boeing, the future is an endless 
challenge. The air still welcomes 
pioneers. 


BOLING 
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ARE MILLIONAIRES 
RUNNING WASHINGTON? 


Cabinet Always Has Rich Men—Poor Men Too 


eS ‘Is Ike’s Cabinet really loaded with million- 


s? The facts show this— 


Of 14 Cabinet and service Secretaries, 7 are 


lionaires, 7 are not. 


at compares with 7 millionaires ‘ap- 
ginted to the Roosevelt Cabinets, 6 to the 
yp posts under Mr. Truman. 


President Eisenhower started nothing 
new when he selected his so-called “mil- 
lionaire Cabinet.” Millionaires appeared 
in the Cabinet under the Roosevelt New 
Deal, during wartime, and in the Truman 
“Fair Deal,” just as they are serving to- 
day ina Republican Administration. 

A political jibe described the first 
Cabinet of President Eisenhower as “nine 
millionaires and a plumber.” Since then 
the plumber has resigned, leaving the 
impression that the Cabinet now is com- 
posed all of millionaires. 

Actually, this is an exaggeration. In- 
vestigation discloses that the Cabinet ap- 
pointments, plus the three Secretaries 
of Army, Navy and Air Force, include 
seven who are millionaires, or were at 
the time of appointment, and seven who 
ae not millionaires. This is not much 
different from the records of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Harry S$. Truman. Mr. 
Roosevelt, a millionaire by inheritance, 
named seven millionaires to serve with 
him. Mr, Truman, not a_ millionaire, 
named six millionaires to serve either in 
his Cabinet or as service secretaries. 

The people who criticize the Eisen- 
hower Cabinet seem to imply that wealth, 
somehow, disqualifies a person for public 
service, that there is a political handicap 
to money, Millionaires, however, always 
have been prominent in public service, 
whether Democrats or Republicans are in 
Power, Rich men are found in Senate and 
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A close look at wealthy officials, present 


and past, shows no common political com- 


plexion. They range from far left to far right. 


Rich men appear in public service more than 


you might think, in Congress and executive 
jobs. Here’s a survey of how much wealth 


there actually is in the Administration now. 


House, and in the diplomatic service. 
They always have been widely employed 
as ambassadors. And millionaires have no 
common political complexion. They are 
found on the radical side of political 
issues and on the conservative side. 
Possession of a million dollars in 
assets, in fact, is no clue to party alle- 
giance or political attitude. Some of the 


—United Press 
THE PRESIDENT 
He picked successful men 


wealthiest men in the Senate line up 
regularly on the left-wing side of political 
issues. Herbert H. Lehman, of New York; 
Theodore F. Green, of Rhode Island; 
James E. Murray, of Montana, are ex- 
amples. Others are conservative—for in- 
stance, Homer E. Capehart, of Indiana, 
and Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia. 

Probably the wealthiest Cabinet offi- 
cer in récent years was W. Averell Harri- 
man, Secretary of Commerce under Mr. 
Truman and holder of many other high 
posts under Presidents Truman and 
Roosevelt. An heir of one of America’s 
great fortunes, he was a consistent New 
Dealer and Fair Dealer. 

Other millionaires, however, repre- 
sented the conservative wing of the 
Democratic Party in Cabinets. Among 
them were Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce under President Roosevelt, 
and Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce under President Truman. 

The millionaire class also has been 
tapped frequently in selecting Secre- 
taries for defense posts. President 
Roosevelt turned to two Republican 
millionaires when he formed his first 
war Cabinet, choosing the late Henry L. 
Stimson as Secretary of War, and the late 
Frank Knox as Secretary of the Navy. 
Other Navy Secretaries under Mr. Roose- 
velt were Charles Edison, son of the 
famed inventor, and the late James V. 
Forrestal, New York investment banker. 
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Mr. Truman named Mr. Forrestal as his 
first Defense Secretary and Robert A. 
Lovett, another New York banker, as his 
last appointee in the post. He chose 
Gordon Gray, also a millionaire, as Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

The record thus is clear that a million 
dollars makes little difference in public 
service under either political party. The 
roster of public servants, indeed, is dot- 
ted with the names of Rockefellers, 
Whitneys, Guggenheims, Mellons and 
other families noted for their wealth. 
Members of the wealthy Bruce family of 
Maryland occupied several important 
posts under Mr. Truman. 

Mark of success. A million dollars 
often stands simply as the mark of suc- 
cess in private life. It is a sign that pos- 
sessors are accustomed to managing large 
enterprises. And it is the success rather 
than the million that appeals to Presi- 
dents in making appointments. The mil- 
lionaires in Mr. Eisenhower's Cabinet are 
examples of successful businessmen. 

Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of De- 
fense, was president of America’s largest 
manufacturing firm—General Motors 
Corporation—and, incidentally, the high- 
est-paid executive in the country. He was 
chosen to head the largest and most far- 
flung Department of the Government. He 
started as a man of modest means. His 
first job paid 18 cents an hour. His talents 
as an executive put him into the presi- 
dency of General Motors as the successor 
of William S. Knudsen, who was called 
by President Roosevelt to take charge of 
defense production. 

George M. Humphrey, Secretary of the 
Treasury, has a similar record. He joined 
the M. A. Hanna Company in Cleveland 
as general attorney. The firm was re- 
organized in 1925, after losing money, 
with Mr. Humphrey as executive head. 
He guided the company to outstanding 
success as a coal, iron and steel producer. 
His personal fortune grew along with the 
company, where the common-stock 
equity rose from 15 millions to 236 mil- 
lions in 30 years. Now he is called upon 
to manage the complicated finances of 
the Federal Government. 

Arthur E. Summerfield, the Postmaster 
General, left school and began to work 
at the age of 13. He was a successful 
real estate salesman before he was 25. 
At that age he switched to oil distri- 
bution and was successful at that, too. 
At the age of 30 he became an auto 
dealer in Flint, Mich. Before he entered 
the Cabinet he was a partner in three 
highly successful agencies and admits 
to assets considerably in excess of a 
million. 

All of the Cabinet millionaires, in 
fact, chalked up records of achievement 
in private life. Oveta Culp Hobby, 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
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fare, built up, with her husband, a Texas 
publishing enterprise. Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce, member of a 
wealthy family, was a successful manu- 
facturer. The two millionaire service 
Secretaries—Harold Talbott, Air Force, 


and Robert T. Stevens, Army—were both - 


born to wealth but were both successful 
executives. 

Several of the nonmillionaires in the 
President’s official family came up the 
hard way, too. 

Douglas McKay, Secretary of the In- 
terior, helped support his mother and 
sister in his teens and worked his way 
through college. He was __ severely 
wounded during World War I and was 
judged two-thirds disabled. Like the 
Postmaster General, he made consider- 
able money as an automobile dealer. 


ingdale’s, New York department stores 
at substantial salaries. 

Martin P. Durkin, who resigned x 
Secretary of Labor, started life as a pipe. 
fitter and worked his way up to become 
a union executive. 

Robert B. Anderson, Secretary of the 
Navy, spent a boyhood in cotton and 
dairy farming, obtained a teacher’s cer. 
tificate from the University of Texas and 
later worked his way through the uni- 
versity law school. Before his appoint. 
ment, he was manager of a large Texas 
land company at a high salary. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
left a flourishing law practice to enter 
public service. He joined the New York 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell in 1911, be. 
came a partner in 1920 and was named 
senior partner in 1929. He earned a large 


CABINET 


MILLIONAIRES 
PAST AND 
PRESENT 


Herbert Brownell, Attorney General, 
worked his way through the University 
of Nebraska and the Yale Law School. 
He joined the law firm of Lord, Day 
& Lord in New York City in 1929, be- 
came a partner in 1932 and was still 
a partner when he was appointed to 
the Cabinet. Although not a millionaire, 
he is reported to have had moderate 
financial success. 

James P. Mitchell, Labor Secretary and 
latest addition to the Cabinet, left high 
school to work first in a food store and 
then as a truck driver. Later he joined 
Western Electric Company and worked 
up to a personnel executive. He handled 
labor and man-power problems for the 
Army during World War II, and after 
the war became head of personnel and 
industrial relations for Macy’s and Bloom- 


income from his practice but is reported 
to have assets of less than a_ million 
dollars. 

Of all the members of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet, only Ezra T, Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, can be described as 3 
man of very modest means. Before his 
appointment he had devoted his efforts 
to farming, farm improvement and 
church work. These endeavors seldom 
bring much monetary reward. 

Experience in public life also marks 
several members of the present Cabinet. 
Mr. Dulles had won a reputation as at 
expert in international affairs before he 
became Secretary of State. Mr. Brownell § 
was a Republican Party leader and ad- 
viser to Governor Thomas E. Dewey o 
New York before he headed the Justice § 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Of 14 appointed by Eisenhower as Cabinet officers 
and as Secretaries of Army, Navy and Air Force — 


7 ARE NONMILLIONAIRES 


Of 32 appointed by Truman as Cabinet officers and 
as Secretaries of Army, Navy and Air Force — 


PALL LLLL SLL L ALL 


26 WERE NONMILLIONAIRES 


Of 25 appointed by Roosevelt as Cabinet officers — 


PELELELLEELEL LLL 


18 WERE NONMILLIONAIRES 


DEMOCRATS APPOINTED MILLIONAIRES IN 13 OUT OF 57 CASES 
REPUBLICANS APPOINTED MILLIONAIRES IN 7 OUT OF 14 CASES 
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Department. Mr. Weeks was a leading 
Massachusetts Republican and Mr. Sum- 
merfield held a similar position in the 
party in Michigan. Mr. McKay was Gov- 
ernor of Oregon and had been mayor of 
Salem and a member of the State legis- 
lature. Mrs. Hobby was the first com- 
mander of the Women’s Army Corps. 

The public impression that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is loaded with 
moneyed men probably results in large 
part from questions raised in Congress 
when the appointments were up for con- 
firmation. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee held extended hearings on 


Millionaires Truman and Roosevelt Appointed 








the wealth and industrial connections 
of the men designated for top posts in 
the Defense Department. In the end, 
these men were obliged to dispose of 
their holdings in companies that might 
get defense contracts. 

These hearings focused public atten- 
tion on the wealth of Cabinet members 
who were about to serve under President 
Eisenhower. 

No such public outcry attended the 
appointments of other Presidents, al- 
though they, too, turned frequently to 
millionaires. Besides those already men- 
tioned, President Roosevelt a 
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the late William H. Woodin and Heny 
Morgenthau, Jr., both wealthy men, a 
Secretaries of the Treasury. He selected 
the late Edward R. Stettinius, son of a 
Morgan partner and onetime president 
of United States Steel Corporation, 3 
Secretary of State. Harold L. Ickes, long 
time Secretary of the Interior, left i 
sizable estate when he died, and Henry 
A. Wallace, who served as both Secretary 
of Agriculture and Commerce, is reported 
to have profited handsomely from the 
development of hybrid seed corn. Rober 
E. Hannegan, Postmaster General undet 
Mr. Truman, left an estate of a million, 
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Presidents, themselves, often are men 
of means. Herbert Hoover had consider- 
able wealth before he became President 
and is reported to have devoted all of his 
presidential salary to charity. Franklin 
Roosevelt inherited a million or more 
from his parents. Mr. Truman is believed 
to have been in far better financial shape 
when he left the White House than when 
he entered it, because of a large, tax-free 
expense allowance, and he stands to earn 
several hundred thousand from _his 
memoirs. Mr. Eisenhower, too, made a 
considerable sum from a book about his 
war experiences. 

Millionaires—those who possess assets 
of around 1 million dollars—actually are 
not fabulously wealthy by today’s stand- 
ards. A million-dollar fortune, reasonably 
invested, cannot be expected to yield 
an income of more than $40,000 a year. 
That is only a moderate salary for a 
corporation executive. Some executives 
of labor unions get that amount or more. 

Taxes, moreover, will pare this income 
considerably further. In addition, the 
present tax system probably prevents 
the building of large personal fortunes in 
the future. All of the Cabinet million- 
aires accumulated their money before 
taxes reached such astronomical heights. 
A million-dollar income today usually 
leaves less than $130,000 after taxes. 
Today, taxes take such a ‘deep bite from 
annual earnings that people with high- 
bracket incomes can lay only moderate 
sums aside to build up estates. 

Estate taxes, too, take another big 
slice of accumulated wealth. A net estate 
of a million dollars, without marital de- 
duction, will pay more than $300,000. 
The days of large fortunes in America 
appear to be numbered. The question of 
millionaires in Government promises to 
become a dead issue in the years ahead 
unless the tax system is altered more 
drastically than now seems probable. 

Actually, most of the Cabinet members 
undertook public service at considerable 
sacrifice in income. 

Mr. Wilson, for example, gave up 
$566,000 a year for a Cabinet salary of 
$22,500. Mr. Humphrey was paid around 
$300,000 a year as head of M. A. Hanna 
Company and associated enterprises. Mr. 
Dulles is said to have realized $150,000 
a year and more from his law practice. 
Mr. Brownell gave up a lucrative law 
Practice for his Cabinet salary. Large 
meomes also were surrendered by Mr. 
Summerfield, Mr. Stevens and Mr. 

erson. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some of these officials displayed a bit of 
imitation at the searching and unfriendly 
questions asked by Senators and others 
about personal finances. Chances are all 
of them will leave Government service 


with less wealth than when they entered. 
OCTOBER 30, 1953 © 


The Facts About Eisenhower’s Team 


START IN 
LIFE 


OCCUPATION IN 
PRIVATE LIFE 





Charles E. Wilson, 
DEFENSE 


Modest 


_ Automobile 
Manufacturing 





Arthur E. Summerfield, 
POST OFFICE 


Modest 


Automobile Sales 





George M. Humphrey, 
TREASURY 


Moderate 


Law, 
Manufacturing 





Sinclair Weeks, 
COMMERCE 


Wealthy 


Banking, 
Manufacturing 





Oveta Culp Hobby, 
WELFARE 


Moderate 


Publishing 





Harold E. Talbott, 
AIR FORCE 


Wealthy 


Real Estate, 
Manufacturing 





Robert T. Stevens, 
ARMY 


Wealthy 


Textiles 








START IN 
LIFE 





OCCUPATION IN 
PRIVATE LIFE 





John Foster Dulles, 
STATE 


Moderate 


Law 





Ezra T. Benson, 
AGRICULTURE 


Modest 


Church Leader, 
Farming 





Douglas McKay, 
INTERIOR 


Modest 


Automobile Sales 





Herbert Brownell, Jr., 
JUSTICE 


Modest 


Law 





James P. Mitchell, 
LABOR 


Modest 


Personnel, 
Labor Relations 





Martin P. Durkin, 
LABOR (Resigned) 


Modest 


Union 
Management 





Robert B. Anderson, 
NAVY 





Modest 





Law, Teaching 
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‘54 ELECTION: WHO IS UNEASY 


‘Ins’ Check Trouble Signs—‘Outs’ Perk Up 


Democrats are gaining seats 
in Congress. Republicans are los- 
ing them. 

These, with other problems, 
such as the farm vote, have Re- 
publicans worried. They wonder 
if the tide that carried them in 
in 1952 is running out already. 


A slight shift in the political winds, 
and the Republicans—after only two 
years in power—can lose control of 
Congress next year. 

That's all it takes. And even now there 
are straws, blowing, here and there, that 
suggest a shift is not out of the question. 
The White House and politicians of both 
parties are following these signs with in- 
tense interest. 

Last November, when the votes were 
counted in the races for Congress, Re- 
publicans saw what seemed to be com- 
forting figures. The ballots, leaving out 
the nearly solid Democratic South, 
showed: 

For Republican candidates for the 
House, 27.6 million votes; 

For Democratic candidates for the 
House, 22.9 million votes. 

Here was a margin, outside the South, 
of 4.7 million. A seemingly good edge, 
not at all a picture of Republican Con- 
gressmen “riding in on Ike’s coattails.” 

As the chart on page 23 shows, actual 
line-up in Congress was less reassuring 
to Republicans, because of the Southern 
Democrats. But Republicans had a defi- 
nite edge. In the House in January they 
found: 

Republicans, 221; Democrats, 
211; independent, 1; vacancies, 2. 
The Senate had 48 Republicans, 47 

Democrats and 1 independent, Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, who often sides with 
the Democrats. Vice President Richard 
M. Nixon had a deciding vote for Re- 
publicans, if Mr. Morse voted with the 
Democrats and caused a tie. 

Then the drift set in that concerns 
Republicans and cheers Democrats. 

Three Republican seats in the House 
were vacated because of death or resig- 
nation. One, in Wisconsin, was won this 
month by a Democrat, the first ever 
elected from his district. Democrats are 
bidding for 2 others, in normally Repub- 
lican districts in New Jersey and Califor- 
nia, with elections next month. 
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The Republican margin over Demo- 
crats in the House has now shrunk from 
10 votes to 4. If Democrats should win 
upsets next month, the Republican edge 
will be down to 2. 

In the Senate, Robert A. Taft’s death 
robbed Republicans of a leader—and 
possibly crucial vote. In his place, Ohio’s 
Democratic Governor, Frank J. Lausche, 
named a Democrat, Thomas A. Burke. 

Now Republicans have 47 Senators; 
Democrats, 48. Theoretically, Democrats 
could take over next year, except that 
Mr. Morse says he will vote with Repub- 
licans on Senate organization. His vote, 
plus Mr. Nixon’s, still assure the Repub- 
licans of continued control. 

Actually, the Democrats don’t want to 
take over until 1955. They want respon- 
sibility to rest on the Republicans for 
whatever happens next year. In 1955, 
Mr. Morse has said, he may vote with 
the Democrats. 

The 1954 election poses this task for 
Republicans: In the Senate, lose none 


and win at least 1 seat now held by , 
Democrat; in the House, hold 4 seat 
in Southern districts, normally Demo. 
cratic, plus a number of Northern seats 
won by slim margins in 1952. 

On paper, the House battle shapes w 
as the one Republicans may have mos 
trouble winning. A switch aggregating ; 
few more than 4,000 votes at key point 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Nevada could give Democrats 5 seat 
and, assuming they lost none they now 
have, clear-cut control of the House. 

Or they might wrest control by win- 
ning back 4 normally Democratic South- 
em seats. Three of these, in Virginia, 
were won with majorities of fewer thay 
2,400 votes. 

Five districts could go Democratic 
with small shifts, never more than 5,000 
in each case, in Connecticut, California, 
Massachusetts, Colorado and Ohio. 

Altogether, Republicans hold 28 seats 
in districts where the vote for each patty, 
over the years, has ranged between 48.5 





Democrats 





The Coming Battle for the Senate 


THE SENATE TODAY is almost evenly divided be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats: 


Republicans hold 47 seats 
Democrats hold 48 seats 
Independent holds 1 seat 


BUT, in the 1954 election: 


22 Democratic seats will be at stake, 10 outside 
Democratic strongholds 


13 Republican seats will be at stake, 6 outside 
Republican strongholds 


Of 10 Democratic seats in doubt, 7 are in States that 
have elected Republican Senators since 1948 


Of 6 Republican seats in doubt, only 2 are in States 
that have elected Democratic Senators since 1948 


SO the problem of Republicans in 1954, statis- 
tically speaking, seems easier than that of 
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per cent and 51.5 per cent of the total. A 
slight national trend in favor of the 
Democrats could take a good many of 
these from the Republicans. 

Democrats also have districts that bear 
watching. Fifteen of their House seats 
were won in 1952 with margins of fewer 
than 5,000 votes. A Democrat won a 
Colorado seat with a majority of 29 votes. 

Ten Democratic Congressmen hail 
from districts where the vote for each 
party has been ranging between 48.5 
per cent and 51.5 per cent of the total, 
® in a long series of elections. If the 1952 
trend should hold good for Republicans, 
they could pick up seats in those two 
groups. 

The Senate race calls for more than 
just a holding action for Republicans. 
But Senate races, as Republicans and 
Democrats size them up, are spotted in 
States that mostly have given Republi- 
cans the edge. 

Among the Senate seats that Republi- 
cans class as “doubtful” is one held by 
Republican John Sherman Cooper, of 
Kentucky—elected in 1946, defeated in 
1948, elected again in 1952 for a short 
tem. Republicans worry that his oppo- 
nent may be former Vice President Alben 
W. Barkley. 

In Michigan, Republican Senator 
Homer Ferguson might face Democratic 


WHEN CONGRESS IS IN SESSION... 


of 
—United Press 


. . . how many Republicans will there be? 


Governor G. Mennen Williams, who won 
re-election in the midst of the Eisen- 
hower landslide. 

All told, Republicans might class 6 
seats as “doubtful.” The 4 ‘others are 
in Idaho, where Senator Henry C. 
Dworshak had a 7,516-vote margin in 





seats is close: 


take control 


normally Democratic 
traditionally are close 


traditionally are close 


Republicans 
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The Coming Battle for the House 


IN 1952, Republicans outside the South got a big 
margin of votes for House seats: 


For Republicans, 27.6 million 
For Democrats, 22.9 million 


BUT, because of Solid South, the division of House 


Republicans hold 218 seats 
Democrats hold 214 seats 
Independent and vacant 3 seats 


SO Democrats need to gain only 4 more seats to 


4 Republican seats now are from Southern districts, 
28 Republican seats are from Northern districts that 


10 Democratic seats are from Northern districts that 


THUS the problem of Democrats in 1954, statis- 
tically speaking, seems easier than that of 
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his last race; New Jersey, California and 
Massachusetts. 

Of 10 Democrats who may have a 
fight on their hands, 7 hold seats that 
were filled, only a few years ago, by Re- 
publicans. These 7 are in Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. ; 

Three—in Delaware, Wyoming and 
New Mexico—were won with majorities 
of less than 30,000. 

All else being equal, Republicans seem 
to have more chance of gaining Senate 
seats than the Democrats. 

Republicans also are concerned about 
historical tendencies. In most off-year 
elections such as 1954 is to be, the party 
out of power has gained. The only ex- 
ception since the Civil War was 1934. 
The tide that swept the Democrats into 
power in 1932 began to ebb in 1938. 

Other problems are making the Re- 
publicans a bit cautious. Farmers are up- 
set by shrinking incomes and uncertainty 
over what the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion will do about prices and crop con- 
trols. Business is sliding off from the 
peak of the boom. In California and New 
York, Republicans are having internal- 
organization troubles. 

Time, Republicans hope, will cure 
most of these troubles—before Election 
Day, 1954. By then, a new farm law 
probably will be on the books. Prices, the 
Administration believes, will be steadier. 
Business may be through its period of 
“adjustment” and radiate more confi- 
dence. Republicans hope internal strug- 
gles will be resolved. 

Those will be the main aims of the 
White House in its domestic program. 
For Republicans realize they may be 
close to losing their hold on Congress. 
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How to Save 


The right move now can save 
you money at taxpaying time. 

Idea, where possible, is to 
bunch tax deductions in 1953, 
defer income until 1954. Tax 
rates will be lower next year. 

But it could be wasteful to 
push so much income over to 
1954 that you get into a higher 
tax bracket. 

There are many tax-saving 
measures to consider, all within 
the law. Here are some clues. 


It’s time now to do some personal 
tax planning. Work things just right 
between now and year end, and you 
might be able to save a considerable 
amount of money—money that other- 
wise would go to the federal tax 
collector. 

Point is that, on next January 1, tax 
rates on personal incomes are to be re- 
duced. That’s all set. Taxpayers need to 
do certain things, all legal and proper, if 
they are to make the most of this tax cut. 

To save money on taxes, the general 
rules are these: 

1. Delay income, where possible 
and proper, until 1954, when tax 
rates will be lower. 

2. Take all the tax deductions the 
law allows this year. 

Of course, it’s not everybody who can 
time his income and deductions to suit 
himself. However, for millions, advance 
planning can pay off. Corporations, as 
well as individuals, need to plan with 
1954 tax cuts in mind. 

Note this important word of caution: 
You'll need to figure your personal tax 
situation very carefully. If you postpone 
too much of your income, you may find 
yourself in a higher tax bracket in 1954. 
That can cost you money. 

In your planning, much will depend 
on whether you anticipate higher or 
lower earnings in 1954 than in 1953. 

If you expect your salary or other in- 
come to go down next year, then you 
probably will do well to postpone a con- 
siderable part of 1953 income to 1954. 

If you expect a major increase in earn- 
ings in 1954, you might be better off not 
to defer any income. 
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Taxes at Year End 


Shift Income to ‘54, 


How to delay income is something 
that depends on the taxpayer’s own sit- 
uation. The checklist on page 25 points 
up some possibilities. 

What’s given here assumes the tax- 
payer to be on a “cash” basis, which 
means that, for tax purposes, he reports 
income in the year it actually is received, 
and deductible expenses in the year they 
actually are paid. This is the case with 
nearly all individual taxpayers. 


Photo: Black Star 


Some people might find it possible to 
postpone receiving part of their 1953 
salaries until after the turn of the year. 
If a year-end bonus can be deferred un- 
til after January 1, it will count as in- 
come in 1954, not 1953. However, by 
putting off the bonus payment, the em- 
ployer might not be able to deduct it as 
a business expense until 1954. 

A salesman often can put off closing a 
sale, so that his commission will be de- 
ferred. The same thing goes for royal- 
ties. Landlords might explore the possi- 
bility of postponing collection of rents. 

Builders and others sometimes can de- 
lay completing work on contract jobs, so 
that final payments are received after 
year end. 

Doctors, lawyers and other professional 


Take Deductions Now 


men might wait until late in the year to 
mail bills or statements. Then, in all 
probability, payment will not be received 
until 1954. 

Stockholders in closely held corpora. 
tions might be able to delay receipt of 
dividends. Of course, the company’s own 
tax position must be considered. A cor. 
poration that retains an “unreasonable” 
portion of its profits runs the risk of being 
assessed penalty taxes. 


Farmers might consider holding back | 
part of their produce, selling in 1954. | 
Sales of stocks, real estate and other 
property on which the owner will realize | 
a capital gain can be delayed. In this | 
connection, market prospects must be 
considered. If prices drop, any tax saving 
resulting from waiting can be wiped out. § 
How to bunch deductions in 195 | 
should be considered by taxpayers who 
“itemize” instead of using the “standard 
deduction”—10 per cent up to $1,000. 
Remember that State and local taxes 
are deductible in the year they are paid. 
Thus, if you receive a property-tax bill } 
late in the year, you might do well to pay 
it before January 1. | 
The same thing goes for contributions. § 
Most people make pledges to the church 
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and Community Chest late in the year, to 
be paid in installments the following 
year. This time, you might get double 
deductions in 1953 by making cash do- 
nations for 1954 prior to the end of this 
year. Individuals can deduct contribu- 
tions of as much as 20 per cent of income 
in any year. 

People who are entitled to medical 
deductions on income tax returns should 
consider paying up doctor bills and lay- 
ing in a stock of needed medicines and 
drugs before year end. Treatments and 
operations might be pushed ahead a bit. 


5 If glasses need changing, it might pay to 


get it done before 1953 ends. 

As a farmer or businessman, you can 
consider buying needed supplies and 
services now. Also, repairs to plants, 
barns or other facilities can be deducted 
from 1953 income if done and paid for 
before the end of the year. 

Farmers can deduct what they spend 
in 1953 for feed, seed, fertilizer and 
other supplies, even though such sup- 
plies are not used until 1954. 

Interest paid in 1953 is deductible 
this year, no matter when due. This sug- 
gests prepayment where possible. 

Deductions for bad debts might be 
better business this year than next. The 
same goes for sales of property at a loss, 


WEEE, 


though possible changes in market value 
in weeks ahead must be considered in 
deciding when to sell. 

Capital gains and losses, in particular, 
should be planned carefully in the re- 
maining weeks of 1953. Tax rules here 
ae complicated. However, some points 
need to be stated briefly. 

Ordinarily, you are better off to hold 
Property longer than six months before 
selling it at a profit. Only half of a long- 
term gain is taxable, and the maximum 
effective rate is 26 per cent now, will be 
25 per cent in 1954, 

Long-term fosses, under a_ recent 
change in law, now can be deducted in 
full against capital gains. Old law allowed 
only a 50 per cent deduction. 

This time, taxpayers might do well 
0 consider taking losses to offset gains 
already realized. 

Under the rules, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service will recognize losses on 
securities, even though the taxpayer re- 
stores his market position by immediate- 
y buying securities of another company 
in the same field. 

Ways to save taxes, as given here, 
are only a sample of the possibilities. 
Every taxpayer has his own special sit- 
tation. Some long, hard figuring in the 
next few weeks can pay off. 
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Check List for Taxpayers 






DELAY INCOME until 1954, where proper under the law: 


[_] Put off profit-making deals until after year end. 









[_] Postpone commissions by delaying sales until 1954. 





[_] Defer collection of interest, rents and royalties. 






Hold up completion of work and final payment on con- 
tracts until next year. 









Delay sales of property on which you will realize capi- 
tal gains. 








Wait until late in the year to mail out bills and state- 
ments for professional services. 






[_] Hold back part of your farm output for marketing early 
next year. 












TAKE ALL DEDUCTIONS you properly can this year: 










Make ad . , 
ia 1954. aavance Payments, if Possible, of interest des i 






[] Pay up your doctor 
for medical deducti 






bills before year end, j 
, if you i 
Ons on your tax alii: Sake 


[] Take capital losses in 1953 instead of 19 
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[] Go ahead with repairs and other deduc 


i i tible expenses 
=the Ng your business, taking these 


deductions in 






[1] Increase tax ded 
feed, seed, fertil 





Uctions on your farm b i 
Stock 
'zer, other supplies, ” ears 
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ISRAEL: ANOTHER WAR BREWING? 


Shooting, Border Clashes, but Not the ‘Real Thing’ 


A 35-year-old war, the fight 
between Jews and Arabs, is 
warming up again. U.S., this 
time, blames Israel. 

Arab neighbors complain that 
Israel is stealing the River Jor- 
dan. Shooting raids cross fron- 
tiers on both sides. 

It's a showdown. Israel risks 
war to get a signed peace. The 
Arabs prefer ‘‘cold war.’ Result: 
neither hot war nor real peace. 


JERUSALEM 


Israel and the Arab countries, once 
more, are close to full-scale war. 

Shooting between Arab and Jew is 
flaring up again. Israel’s troops have in- 
vaded villages in Jordan. Arabs have de- 
railed trains in Israel. Syria is protesting 
an Israeli plan to divert water from a 
border river, appealing to the United 
Nations. The U.S. is withholding dollar 
aid from Israel. 

What's behind it all, this time, is 
more than the usual squabbling across the 
border. All-out war is not likely. But it’s a 
risk in a dangerous game full of trouble. 

Israel is out to force a showdown in 
the “little cold war” between Israel and 
the Arab countries. The Israeli Govern- 
ment wants to get a formal peace, a 
settlement with Israel’s neighbors. To get 
it, the Israelis seem willing to risk a 
shooting war. 

Arab countries want no formal peace. 
They would prefer to continue giving 
Israel the cold shoulder in the hope that, 
sooner or later, they will get a chance, 
somehow, to force Israel out of the Mid- 
dle East. 

These opposing tactics, step by step, 
have brought the new crisis. 

In Jerusalem, a city divided between 
Jewish Israel and Arab Jordan, the Is- 
raelis took the initiative in July. The Is- 
raeli Foreign Minister moved into the 
city from Tel Aviv, Israel’s first capital, 
and asked the diplomatic corps to follow 
him. 

The United Nations had decided that 
Jerusalem was to be internationalized, to 
belong neither to one side nor the other. 
The U.S., British and French ambassa- 
dors refused to go to Jerusalem. Now, 
when Israel’s Government wants to talk 
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to the United States, Great Britain or 
France it sends messages to its repre- 
sentatives in Washington, London or 
Paris. 

Jordan, not to be outdone, held a Cabi- 
net meeting in the Arab portion of this 
city where Israel's troops face the troops 
of Jordan’s Arab Legion, a force armed 
and trained by Britain, commanded by 
British officers. Jordan’s Government an- 
nounced that Jerusalem would be Jor- 
dan’s “second capital.” 

Near the Sea of Galilee, in September, 
the Israelis began to dig a 9-mile canal 
for a hydroelectric development. Another 
neighbor, Syria, complained that Israel 
was moving the River Jordan from the 
boundary into Israel’s territory, depriving 
15,000 Syrian Arabs of water in defiance 
of an armistice agreement. 

A Danish general led a United Na- 
tions commission to the spot and its find- 
ing favored Syria. He asked Israel to 
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abandon the power project permanently, 
Israel’s Government refused, offering 
only to quit work temporarily. Syria ap. 
pealed to the United Nations. 

The U.S. and Britain stepped in at 
this point to support Syria. At first the 
move was not publicized. 

An armed raid by units of Israels 
Army against three Arab villages in the 
territory administered by Arab Jordan 
turned quiet diplomatic pressure on |. 
rael into a public crisis. The raid, said 
the Israeli press, was in retaliation for 
the slaying of an Israeli woman and her 
two children by Arabs. But Israeli 
troops, in one of the three areas shown 
on the map, killed 56 Arabs—men, won- 
en and children—and wounded nine. One 
village was razed. 

The U.S. State Department called the 
raid “shocking.” Britain’s Foreign Office 
called it “brutal.” Jordan, which has a 
treaty requiring Britain to come to its aid 
if it is attacked, called a meeting of its 
seven Arab allies—Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Libya and Yemen- 
in Amman. 

Arab raiders, shortly thereafter, de- 
railed an Israeli freight train with land 
mines. There were no casualties. Israeli 
officials called it “the latest Jordan act 
of terror.” 

For the Arab states, the crisis is 2 
chance to profit by what looks to them 
like a shift in the policies of the Westem 
powers toward the Middle East. . 

Arabs are bitter about Western policy 
toward their quarrel with Israel. They § 
blame Britain for agreeing to the creation 
of the Jewish state in Palestine in the firs 
place. They blame the U. S. for support 
ing Israel financially and by its diplo- 
macy. They say it is unfair for the U.S. 
to divide its aid funds for the whole area 
by earmarking half for Israel, half for the 
eight Arab countries. They want to buy 
arms from the West and try, once agall, 
to conquer the Jewish state. They tried, 
but failed, in 1949. 

For Israel, the crisis is an opportunity J 
to seek some arrangement with its Ard § 
neighbors that will be more permanent 
than the present uneasy armistice. Is 
rael’s spokesmen say it is a matter of 
and death for their new country, anxious 
to disband its armies and get to work 
developing Israel. ; 

“Little cold war,” in fact, is hurting | 
Israel. 

Economic boycott of Israel by the 
Arab states has cut the exports of these 
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countries to Israel to little more than 
half a million dollars a year from 22 mil- 
ion dollars in 1947. Arab purchases from 
[srael are insignificant. 

Israel, actually, has not missed im- 
ports from the Arab countries. For the 
90 years before 1947, British Palestine, 
most of which is now Israel, had the 
burden of financing a 240-million-dollar 
cumulative trade deficit with Arab coun- 
tries. 

An eventual settlement with the rest 
of the countries in the Middle East, 
however, is vital to Israel. The country 
is developing, industrializing. It is a per- 
fect complement to the farm economies 
of Arab countries, a market for their 
farm surpluses, a near-by source for the 
manufactured goods they need. Only 
trouble is that the Arabs resent the very 
existence of Israel in lands that once 
were theirs. 

Arab needs for the kind of consumer 
goods which Israel makes is so real that 
Arab traders are themselves running the 
blockade. But Israel’s economy is suffer- 
ing too. 

Egypt refuses to let goods for Israel 
through the Suez Canal, though many 
still pass the Egyptian customs. Jordan 
and Iraq refuse to let oil flow through 
the pipe lines from Iraq’s oil fields to the 
refinery at Haifa in Israel, though it 
means a loss of royalties for the Arab 
countries. Syria refuses to let Israel use 
water from the River Jordan for power 
and irrigation. 

Border troubles worry Israel, too. 
Main worry is the border drawn through 
what once was Palestine, dividing Israel 
from the lands administered by Arab 
Jordan. It’s an artificial line drawn in a 
single night when Israel and Jordan were 
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ISRAEL: SETTLERS WENT RAIDING 


:, 
—United Press 


... and killed 56 Arabs 


signing an armistice agreement in 1949. 
It cuts through some Arab villages and 
separates others from lands they have 
farmed for centuries. 

All concerned with the problem of 
Israel and its neighbors agree that this 
makeshift line cannot remain forever. 
Several hundred thousand Arab refu- 
gees, who fled or were driven by war 
from their homes in what is now Israel, 
live on the Jordan side. Almost every 
night, singly or in groups, they slip across 
the border into Israeli territory. 

The border is a two-way street by 
night. As Jordan Arabs raid Jewish farms 
and settlements, so Israeli settlers raid 
Jordan. Who starts the raids, what is a 


—United Press 


reprisal for what, becomes a confused 
and hopeless tangle. 

Claims and counterclaims create such 
a mess of trouble that United Nations 
and other international commissions on 
the spot rarely try to assign the blame 
for incidents. Israel says the Arabs want 
to perpetuate the “little cold war” and, 
eventually, crush Israel. The Arabs say 
Israel is out to force the Arabs to take ac- 
tion by military force, and then will seek 
to expand its own frontiers by force. 
Arabs charge, too, that Israel is stirring 
up trouble to stimulate the sale of the 
country’s bonds in the United States. 

On one issue, the squabble over water 
from the River Jordan, the U.S. and 
Britain have taken a firm stand. The 
U.S. is withholding approximately 50 
million dollars’ worth of aid from Israel 
because the Israeli Government will not 
abandon its plan to divert Jordan waters 
for its own uses. This money is what Is- 
rael expects from the 100 million dollars 
the U.S. has earmarked for aid to the 
Arab countries and Israel. 

Out of it all there is a chance that 
Israel may get some deal whereby the 
waters of the Jordan River can be used 
for the benefit of both sides. Eric A. 
Johnston is going to the area as President 
Eisenhower’s trouble shooter to seek 
agreement on a Jordan Valley scheme to 
benefit Israel, Jordan and Syria. Arab 
countries, so far, have refused such co- 
operation with Israel. 

A better peace, though a possibility, 
is by no means assured. Real war is not 
probable; neither Israel nor the Arab 
countries can afford long war. What 
seems certain is that Arab-Jewish rivalry 
will remain a Middle Eastern problem 
for many years to come. 
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German Trade Pushes East 
U.S., Britain Losing Out 


Germans are running off with 
trade and influence in the Mid- 
dle East. U.S. and Britain, once 
tops, are being left behind. 

Germans are training Arab 
armies, grabbing contracts, ad- 
vising governments, seeking oil. 

With no Army at home, no 
arms burden on industry, Ger- 
mans are tough competitors 


abroad. 
BEIRUT, Lebanon 

Eight years after defeat in war, 
the Germans have outstripped Great 
Britain and are challenging the 
United States in the Middle East. 

German traders are edging out Amer- 
icans for first place in trade in the area. 
German officers are back training Arab 
armies. German firms are snatching con- 
tracts from American and British com- 
petitors. Even in Middle Eastern oil, 
almost a U.S.-British monopoly, Ger- 
mans are making deals with Arabs. 

It’s a phenomenal comeback. At the 
airport in Beirut, crossroads of the Middle 
East, you hear travelers speaking almost 
as much German as English. In Teheran, 
capital of Iran, a visitor to the outdoor 
cafe of the Park Hotel could easily 
imagine himself in a German beer garden. 

Imperial Germany once dreamed of a 
Berlin-to-Baghdad railway to boost Ger- 
man influence in the Middle East. Now, 
after being the losers in two world wars, 
Germans are gaining more trade, more 
prestige, more influence than ever in the 
heart of the Moslem world. 

Competition is back again, and the 
Germans are hard competitors. 

German exports to Egypt now are 25 
times what they were in 1949, out- 
stripping British sales to Egypt and 
challenging the U.S. position. West Ger- 
many is selling Egypt not only rolling 
stock for its railways, but also modern 
busses and road-building equipment. In 
Turkey and in Iran the Germans already 
have captured the position of top trading 
nation. 

Back in West Germany an industry 
free of the responsibilities of making 
arms for Europe's defense, and a Govern- 
ment eager for trade are giving German 
salesmen full support. Offers of long- 
term credit and of barter deals, made by 
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Germans, can’t be touched by their 
competitors. German military men with 
nothing to do are getting jobs all over 
the Middle East. 

For the Germans, it’s a return to 
familiar ground. In the Middle East they 
had a big share of trade and considerable 
influence before 1914 and, again, before 
1939. It took a British military expedition 
to prevent Iraq from signing an alliance 
with Nazi Germagy in 1941. Britain and 
the U.S. together had to go into Iran 
during World War II and depose a pro- 
German Shah before they could open the 
Western supply route to Russia. 

The German comeback started late. 
Not until 1950. did the West German 
Government get a chance to encourage 
its salesmen and technicians, its military 
men and contractors, to get back into the 
Middle East. At first, business was slow. 
Now, all in a rush, Germans are appear- 
ing at the top of the heap. 

German generals are back in style. 
Syria’s soldier-dictator, Gen. Adib Shi- 
shakly, has employed 35 former officers 
of Nazi Germany’s Army to help train 
and develop Syria’s armed forces. Eleven 
of these Germans also sit as a special 
group to advise Shishakly on his plan for 
an “Arab Liberation Movement.” It is 
designed to unite the Arab countries un- 
der Shishakly’s leadership. 

Egypt, which claims the leadership of 
the Arab world in military and political 





GERMAN 


From Cairo to Teheran 


matters, also has hired German offices 
to train its Army. Men who once fougl 
the British in desert warfare in Liby 
now are busy in Cairo, hired to do traip 
ing jobs once monopolized by the British, 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib, Egypt’s strong 
man, hopes that the Army now trained 
by Germans soon will take over fron 
British troops in the defense of the Sue 
Canal. 

Iran’s new Premier, Gen. Fazlollah 
Zahedi, was so pro-German in Worl 
War II that he was suspected of conspi. 
ing with Germans to stir up a revolt in 
the country. The British kidnaped hin 
and rushed him out of the country. Now 
Zahedi is in a position to favor the 
Germans in Iran, if he can do so without 
risking the loss of U.S. military and 
economic aid. 

German salesmen are swarmin; 
through the Middle East. They are sco 
ing successes in every country save Jor 
dan, a poor desert kingdom which de 
pends on Britain for nearly half of it 
Government’s income. Where there is 
trade to be had in the Middle East, there 
German businessmen are busy. 

In Turkey, West Germany already 
has taken most of the market away from 
the U.S. and Britain. Turkish imports 
from West Germany last year were 3 
per cent of total imports, compared to 18 
per cent from Britain and only 8 per cent 
from the U.S. Also, nearly 24 per cent 
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BUSSES START FOR EGYPT 


German firms are snatching contracts from competitors 
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TURKEY: Germans outsell Americans, 
Britons; take top spot in Turkey's 
trade. 

SYRIA: Germans train Syria’s Army, 

manage its finances, advise its 
dictator. 

iRAQ: Germans outbid British for 
dam contracts; German sales to 
Iraq doubled. 

LEBANON: German radios, 
typewriters, other goods flood 
Lebanese markets. 

SAUDI ARABIA: Germans 
negotiate for contracts held by 
Americans. 

IRAN: Germans capture top spot in 
lran’s trade from Britain, Russia. 

ISRAEL: Germans settle war- 
reparations squabble; open way 
for trade. — 


EGYPT: Germans train Egypt's 
Army, replace British engineers, 
technicians. 

YEMEN: German deal with Yemen 


upsets Anglo-American oilmen 
in Middle East. 


Turkey's exports go to West Germany. 
In less than three years of active trading, 
Germans are at the top. 

American and British businessmen in 
Turkey complain bitterly that the Ger- 
mans get far more support from their 
Government at Bonn than their competi- 
tors can expect from Washington or Lon- 
don. Germans, for example, can offer 
goods on credit of three to five years be- 
cause the Bonn Government will re- 
discount the notes given by Turks. West 
Germans, so far, have advanced more 
than 200 million dollars’ worth of credit 
to Turkish importers. 

Barter deals, too, help the Germans. 
For example, Turkish wheat exports are 
priced considerably above world levels 
because the Ankara Government wants to 
maintain internal high prices paid to 
famers. But Germans take wheat and 
other products in barter deals that British 
ad American firms refuse. So the Ger- 
mans get the trade. 

Where exchanges are a problem in 

, a in Egypt, the West German 
ent is taking a hand. Under the 
an-Egyptian trade agreement, the 
Wo countries buy and sell each other’s 
currencies at fixed rates with a maximum 
ton either side of 15 million dollars, 
US. value. But the Germans were so 
tager to push trade that they allowed the 

Syptians to run over the maximum 
deficit this summer. Now the Egyptians 
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are trying to cut down their debt by in- 
creasing their cotton exports to West 
Germany. 

In Iran, throughout the crisis over oil, 
German salesmen were rapidly filling 
their order books. Britain, which had 30 
per cent of Iran’s trade just two vears 
ago, now has only 10 per cent. Germany 
took most of the British business with 
Iran and added some new business to 
surpass even the Russians in Iran’s foreign 
trade. 

German technicians and experts also 
are moving into the Middle East. In their 
wake come a swarm of German con- 
tractors, looking for business churned up 
by countries that are spending to de- 
velop their resources, 

Railroad experts from West Germany 
are replacing the British on the Egyptian 
State Railway. West German engineers 
are advising the Egyptian Government 
on plans for a major water-development 
scheme on the Nile River above Aswan. 
A German industrial expert is advising 
Egyptians on construction of a steel mill 
at Helwan. And German construction 
firms are submitting bids for the railway 
equipment, the Nile River dam and the 
steel mill. 

Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, once Adolf Hit- 
ler’s financial wizard, was hired by the 
Syrian Government to give his advice on 
the state finances. Now German agricul- 
tural and industrial experts are well estab- 
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lished in Damascus as advisers, while 
German trade with Syria is up néarly to 
double that of last vear. 

Germans outbid the British in Iraq 
to get the contract for the Tigris River 
dam, a key part of Iraq’s ambitious irri- 
gation and flood-control scheme. They 
also won contracts for the construction 
of two new bridges over the Tigris River 
in Baghdad. In Turkey, the House of 
Krupp in West Germany has put in a 
bid for a big bridge over the Bosporus 
linking Europe and Asia. 

German oilmen, shut out of the Mid- 
dle East for a generation or more by Brit- 
ish, French, Dutch and American com- 
bines, have a foot in the door now. In 
Yemen they have just obtained a 90-year 
concession to prospect for oil on a deal 
which gives the Yemen Government 75 
per cent of all profits. That is a major 
worry for American and British oil com- 
panies, currently clinging to 50-50 deals 
in the Middle East. 

The German challenge shows no signs 
of a letup. American and British competi- 
tors are howling for help from their gov- 
ernments. But. until West Germany’s in- 
dustrial plant is required to fill its share 
of Europe’s arms orders, until West 
Germany gets an Army of its own, the 
Germans in the Middle East are like- 
ly to cling to the business and the jobs 
they have won and keep pressing for 
more. 
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THE BIG FLOP AT PANMUNJOM 


Communists Get Zero for Effort—Here’s the Record 








Communists are taking a beating in Korea, 
where teams of “explainers’’ are attempting 
to persuade 14,600 Chinese prisoners of war 
to return home. More than 98 per cent refuse. 
Many want to join Chiang Kai-shek’s forces. 


Majority of POW’s think a return to China 
would mean slavery or death. Here, from the 
repatriation tents, are verbatim reports, in 
translation, that show tactics the Communists 
are using and how the prisoners are reacting. 





PANMUNJOM 


Lieut. Gen. K. S. Thimayya of India, 
Chairman of the Neutral Nations Re- 
patriation Commission (to prisoner): We 
are representatives of five neutral na- 
tions, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Sweden, 
Switzerland and India. These explainers 
will talk to you and ask you certain ques- 
tions. You need not answer questions 
which you feel might be used to coerce 
you or place pressure on you in your 
decision. 

Communist explainer: Try to think. 
Is your barbed-wire enclosure miserable? 
Speak up and say that you want to go 
home. You will be repatriated forever. 
You never again will be behind a barbed- 
wire enclosure. 

Four explainers (pointing to the 
repatriation door in the tent): Go! Go 
out the door. It is only a short way from 
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‘PARADE THAT FAILED‘ 
. .. 98 per cent say no 





here to the door. Go out the door! This 
is the way. This is the way. Don't hesi- 
tate any more. Go ahead, go ahead. 

Communist prisoner (restrained by 
his guards): I don’t want to go back. I 
want to go to Formosa. 

(The prisoner breaks away but is 
brought back by the guards and forced to 
sit facing the explainers.) 

Explainer: Don’t you believe us? We 
have more than 100 representatives 
here. (He points to the exit where Com- 
munists are crowded around the door.) 
Look at all the Neutral Nations Repatria- 
tion Commission members. They will pro- 
tect you. The guards especially will pro- 
tect you. They are your friends. These 
two guards will take you out so you 
will arrive safely. 

Prisoner: I want to go to Formosa. I 
don’t want to go back. 

Explainer (showing the prisoner a 
statement from the Chinese commander, 
Gen. Peng Teh-huai): Take this, go out 
there. Go out that door. It doesn’t matter 
if you don’t take the document. Just go 
out that door. 

(The prisoner holds his head, obvi- 
ously exhausted.) 

Explainer: If you are worried, tell us. 
(Shouting) Tell ts, tell us, tell us! If 
you have no worry, go out. Go ahead. 

(A new explainer enters the tent and 
the Indian committee chairman directs 
him to leave.) 

New explainer: | belong to this team. 
I have been here all the time. From now 
on I am going to work in this tent. I will 
not leave. 

(Swiss and Swedish delegates strong- 
ly object to his presence.) 

New explainer: The Swedish colonel 


is full of [obscenity]. (Turning to prison- | 


er): Don't be afraid. I am here. Nobody 
dares to touch you. 
All five explainers: Follow us! No- 
body dares to touch you. Don’t be afraid. 
(The chairman rules that the new ex- 


Sea 


plainer can stay. The Swiss and Swedish 
delegates object. The observer and 1). 
resentative of the United Nations Con. 
mand object. When they are overruled, 
they protest and leave the tent.) 

New explainer: Look at the two U.\. 
representatives. They have deserted vou 
They have left you here alone. If yo 
walk out of here you will be back with 
your comrades. You will see your mother § 
You will see your brother. 

(The prisoner holds his head ané 
groans.) 

Communist interpreter (jumping ti 
his feet and addressing the chairman 
This prisoner said he wants repatriation. } 

Communist explainers (standing 
and shouting): This way! Go this wa! | 
Come out here and you will be safe. Gu! 
Go ahead! 

(At the height of the turmoil Geneul 
Thimayya restores order. The Czci} 
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delegate insists the prisoner be repatri- 
ated. 
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The Swedish delegate suggests 
the prisoner be segregated and allowed 
to rest. The committee chairman final- 
ly decides on a two-day rest for the 
prisoner. General Thimayya takes him 
through the repatriates’ door, on the 
way to his automobile. The Commu- 
nists try to grab the prisoner and in- 
sist that he make a statement. General 
Thimayya brings him back into the tent 
through the repatriation door.) 

General Thimayya: Do you desire re- 
patriation or not? 

Prisoner: I want to go out there 
(pointing to nonrepatriation door) and I 
am stopped. I try to go out there (indi- 
cating repatriation door) and I am 
stopped. 

(General Thimayya then puts the pris- 
oner in his car and drives away.) 

Communist explainer (fo another 
prisoner): We fully realize you have 
suffered so much in the past two or three 
years. Now you are freed, and the father- 
land asked us to welcome you to go back 
home, where you may lead a peaceful 
life in the homeland. We know you have 
been ill treated by the United Nations 
Command and have been cheated by 
them. 

Prisoner: No one cheated me_ but 
Mao Tse-tung. You don’t have to cheat 
me again. 

Explainer: We are not cheating you. 
Look through the door. There is a train of 
cars with the red flag on it to welcome 
you back home. If you will go now we 
will be in Kaesong before dark. 

Prisoner: I don’t want to go to slavery. 
]ran away from your Army because I 
didn’t want to be cannon fodder for you. 

Explainer: Be reasonable, please. Re- 
member how well the People’s Army 
has treated you. I understand when you 
were on Cheju Island you had only half 
a bowl of rice a meal. 

Prisoner: Whether I ate half a bowl 
ora quarter of a bowl of rice a meal is 
none of your business. I would rather 
starve than die a slave. Say no more. I 
Want to return to my camp. 

Explainer: As a prisoner of war for 
more than two years when you served at 
hard labor, you still say you want to re- 
tum to the enclosure again? Look, if 
you go through that door you will be a 
fee man and there will be a bright fu- 
ture for you ahead. 

Prisoner: Say no more lies. I am fed 
up with your nonsense. I will go back to 
my camp and work my way to Formosa, 
ind then I will be seeing you on the 
mainland. Do you understand? 

Explainer: You are not talking from 
Your heart. You have been told to say 
these words. 

Prisoner (standing up and pointing at 
timself): I take no orders from anybody. 
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TENT CITY OF UNPERSUADED PRISONERS 
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“| would rather starve than die a slave” 


I made up my mind long ago. If I go vour 
way, there is sure death. You, too, under- 
stand it, but you dare not speak it out. 

Explainer: Please sit down. Don't get 
excited. We are all Chinese and love our 
fatherland. Formosa will be liberated 
soon. It is a reactionary regime, already 
moribund. Why should you bet on a 
dead horse? - 

Prisoner: I am not going to sit down 
with vou traitors. You don’t have the face 
to look at me. You said you are Chinese. 
Ask yourself, are you Chinese? Don't give 
me [obscenity]. You are running dogs 
of the Soviets. 

Explainer: Be patient, please. I guess 
a man at your age must have been mar- 


ried and had children. Think of your 
dear ones at home. They are waiting for 
vou anxiously and expect you to return 
to them every minute. Do you really 
have such a hard heart, to forsake them? 

Prisoner: My family was all murdered 
by vou, you bandits. I knew that long 
ago. But I am still alive. I want to tell 
you again, I surrendered voluntarily be- 
cause I wanted freedom. I planned to 
escape long before I came to Korea. 
Freedom is the thing I want, and you 
don’t give it. 


Explainer: You are all confused. 
Prisoner, shut up. 
(The explainer walks over to the 


other explainers and slaps hard on the 
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CHINESE PRISONERS AWAIT ‘EXPLANATIONS’ 
“| surrendered voluntarily because | wanted freedom” 
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CHINESE WITH BADGES: ‘FORMOSA OR DIE’ 
“Say no more lies, | am fed up with your nonsense“ 


desk. They glare at each other. The pris- 
oner slaps the desk.) 

Prisoner: I will slap you like that, you 
traitors. 

Explainer: Please calm down. We 
have no ill intentions in asking vou to go 
home. We want vou to know that the 
Commanding General of the Chinese 
Volunteer Army has vou always in his 
mind and is anxious about vour welfare. 
This was the reason why he signed the 
armistice agreement with the imperial- 
ists. He signed it against his will. But it 
was done purely because of you and for 
your liberation. 

Prisoner: You lie again. You signed 
the armistice because vou were through 
and because the Russians wanted vou to 
quit an already lost game. It cheapens me 
to talk to a running dog of the Soviet 
dog, Mao Tse-tung. 

Explainer: But why did so many peo- 
ple [prisoners] go home? Think it over 
again. 

Prisoner: Cut short vour nag-nag busi- 
ness. Those spies vou planted in the 
camp have gone. Those who do not 
want to go back will stay, no matter 
how able your damned mouths are. Even 
if all my people [fellow prisoners] went 
back home and I was the last one I would 
not go back. Is that clear? 

Explainer: It’s hard to explain to you 
what great achievements there have 
been back home in these last two years. 
There is a great future ahead. 

Prisoner: No matter how ably you 
may talk, I am going to Formosa. Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek is my leader. For- 
mosa is my fatherland and the Republic 
of China is my country. The good thing 
about Formosa is there are no bandits. 
Let me go. 
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Let’s change the subject. 
just want to tell you 
vour own good and 
home to 


Explainer: 
Actually we 
something for 
hope would come 
enjov real life. We have a message 
from your Commander in Chief. Gen. 
Peng. Teh-huai, and we would like you 
to listen. 

Prisoner: Shut up. I don’t want to 
listen. I know it is full of [obscenity]. 
It’s a message from one of the A-1 war 
criminals. 

Explainer: The way you talk, I can 
see there is great fear in you. There is no 
reason for fear. 

Prisoner: I have never had any fear 
since I surrendered to the United Na- 


vou back 


“You need not answer questions... 


INDIAN TROOPS AT PANMUNJOM 





tions Command, I will return to Fo. 
mosa. 

Explainer: Formosa is the running 
dog of the American imperialists. 

Prisoner: That’s what vou think. Yo, 
are running dogs of the Soviets. 

Explainer: That’s all nonsense. The! 
magnanimity of the People’s Goven. § 
ment is always ready to pardon thoy & 
who have gone astray and are ready to] 
return to the fold again. If vou choos 
not to come back, we will see vou again 
and again and again until vou decide t 
come home. By that time vou will regret 
you have come back too late. : 

Prisoner: Whether I will regret it ¢ " 
not is none of vour business. I will see F 
you again on the mainland. You wait, | 
won't be long. The way vou talk reminds & 
me of a quack doctor who peddles fake F 
medicine to cheat a few dirty cents it 
the expense of others’ lives. I used to be | 
able to talk vour line in the bandit area 7 
under Mao Tse-tung. I can cheat better | 
than you can. 

Explainer: If you don’t take our ad 9 
vice now we are sure you will regret it 
the rest of your life. 

Prisoner: Your persuasion is the beck § 
oning of death. 

Explainer: Now you have said you 
dont like this and that, but do vou like € 
your home, your wife and your children? § 

Prisoner: We are all thinking of ow | 
homes, but we are not going to sce then 7 
with you. We will go back and save then 7 
through Formosa. By that time we wil @ 
see to it that you will be liberated. | 
have and heard people on. the 
mainland killed and buried alive by you 
bandits. Don't lie to me any more. We 
will go home later. Wait for us_ there. 
Ill be seeing vou soon, 
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New DODGE: TRUCKS 


BRILLIANT NEW DESIGN OPENS NEW ERA IN TRUCKING 


Years ahead in DESIGN! 
Se Zap. Miles ahead in POWER ! 
wT , Dollars ahead in VALUE ! 
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fake | NEW! World’s Lowest Trucks! Pick-up NEW! Great V-8’s and Thrifty 6's 
y and panel floors knee-high for loading In addition to cost-cutting 6's, Dodge = P . 
. . | ease! Lower running board for easier now offers the most powerful V-8 en- Once again, Dodge is first with the features 
0 be entry! Lower hood for greater visibility! gines of any leading trucks! Available you want! 
area New, low center of gravity for extra in 1Y%2-, 2-, and 2'2-ton models... . . 
etter stability, safety, handling ease! standard in 2%-, 3-, 3'2-ton! New low, work-saving design - + greatest 


array of truck power . . . smartest styling 
. . . utmost comfort and visibility! New 
steering system for the sharpest turning of 
any leading trucks! New, non-skid running 
boards! New cab heating and ventilating! 


More than 75 extra-value features in all! 
Plus famous Dodge features like moisture- 
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like proof ignition . . . completely rustproofed 
iren? sheet metal! Truck-o-matic transmission 
our ene iiecitiiteid diane alii Wasa: ins ke ilies with gyrol Fluid Drive available! 
hen jore Payload, Shorter Trac- ops ‘—m in Visibility ? . 
he tors! G.C.W.'s increased 3000 to 5000 Big, one-piece windshield! Total cab See these way ahead new trucks! Get your 
— Ibs. in 4-wheel tractors! New Dodge vision area of 2261 sq. inches .. . more copy of free book on engine efficiency and 
Wilt conventional tractors measure only 8'/2 than any leading make! New easy-chair its importance to you! Visit your friendly 
d.1§ ft. from bumper to rear of cab... make seats! New cab sealing against dust, eale ! 

the & 35-ft. trailers legal in any state! drafts! New higher, wider doors! Dodge dealer today: 
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ORDERED BY 4 TIMES AS MANY AIRLINES AS NEAREST U.S. TYPE 
..FWICE AS MANY AS FOREIGN JET TYPES 


18 AIRLINES, serving every continent in the world, have already ordered Lockheed Super Constellations: 


AIR FRANCE... AIR INDIA... AVI- 
ANCA OF COLOMBIA ... BRAATHENS 
OF NORWAY... EASTERN AIR LINES 
... IBERIA OF SPAIN... KLM ROYAL 
DUTCH AIRLINES ... LAV VENE- 
ZUELA ... MEXICO ... NORTHWEST 
ORIENT AIRLINES ... PAKISTAN IN- 


TERNATIONAL ... QANTAS OF 
AUSTRALIA ... SEABOARD & WEST- 
ERN ... THAI AIRWAYS ... TRANS- 


CANADA...TWA-TRANS WORLD 


INSIST ON SUPER CONSTELLATION! 


AIRLINES... VARIG OF BRAZIL... 
WEST GERMANY. 

NEW SPEED—H/ours quicker to des- 
tination. On time departures, and 
on time arrivals! 

NEW RANGE—Non-stop range on 
longer routes than ever before. 
Plenty of margin to go around 
and over weather. 


NEW POWER—13,000 horsepower! 


Latest type turbo-compound 
Wright engines. Power to spare 
means better performance, better 
dependability. 

NEW COMFORT—5 separate cabins 
to roam through. Interior design 
by Henry Dreyfuss for people who 
enjoy travel. 

NEW LUXURY—Spacious lounge and 
glamorous decor unlike any other 
airplane in the world. 


It Costs NO MORE TO FLY THE BEsrT! 


Lockheed Super Constellation 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIF., AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


Look: to Lockheed for Leadership 
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turned to West Germany. 


about the Soviet system? 





CAMP FRIEDLAND, Germany 


Q What have you German officers 
‘ been doing, as prisoners of the Russians? 
: A For many years, it has been physical 
T abor of all kinds—bricklaying, digging 
‘ft dirt or coal, plastering, cutting wood, or 
4 whatever we were detailed to. 
Q Where have you been working? 
A Many of us have been w orking on 
a Volga-Don Canal in the last years. 
T has been built by 60,000 slave workers 
- all nationalities. The largest groups 
l" were Ukrainians and Georgians. But 
4 there were also Russians, Rumanians, 
3 ) Spaniards from the Civil War, Italians, 
+ Uzbeks and Poles from the Polish or git 
} wound army of World War II. And, 
course, German war prisoners. 
Q Has the food been adequate? 
A Hardly. We were supposed to get 
» 600 grams of dark bread a day, which 
» as not always available, and a bow] of 
, abbage soup, which occasionally con- 
» tained threads of meat, for breakfast and 
lunch, In recent years, we also got small 
) (uantities of sugar and sometimes tiny 
slabs of margarine. 
Q How did you get along on that? 
A It was just enough to keep us from 
j starving, if one lay down most of the 
) ime, What kept us going and able to 
} work was exclusively the food parcels 
| We received from home. Most of us have 
— parcels regularly either from 
: relatives or from church organizations in 
Germany. Delivery was “correct.” Due 
} to these parcels, our diet during the last 
) thtee years was considerably better than 
} that of the Russians. 
Q As “slave workers,” how long have 
you been working each day recently? 
A Usually eight hours, although to get 
» the Volga-Don Canal finished in time we 
gp had to work up to 15 hours. 
Q Are the work norms high, say higher 
p tha i im Germany? 
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After 10 years spent inside Russia, many 
German war prisoners are just now being re- 


What did they see in Russia? What have 
they been doing? What did they find out 


| 10 YEARS IN A SLAVE-LABOR CAMP 


Germans Back From Russia Tell of Hunger, Mass Deaths 





Kurt Lachmann, Central European Editor 
for U.S. News & World Report, went to the 


border of the Soviet zone to meet the freed 


A In most cases they are much higher. 
To fulfill or exceed them—and the latter 
means additional pay—you have to ar- 
range things with the supervisor and he 
in turn arranges things with his boss and 
so on up the ladder. Everyone gives and 
takes favors or bribes. Without that, no- 
body could exist in Communist Russia. 
Moreover, most Soviet workers help 
themselves by taking a share of the goods 
within reach. 

Q Is there much pilfering by Soviet 
workers? 

A It’s universal. When grain is loaded, 
they fill their pockets, knowing the super- 
visor will have taken a whole bushel. 
When a construction job is finished, all 
the tools used on the job are gone—some- 
place. On one construction job, we got 
three trucks assigned but only two ever 
showed up, because the third had been 
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GERMAN COMES HOME 
. . 2,500 survived, out of 90,000 









prisoners. Here, in his interviews with dozens 
of returning German officers, is the grim story 
they have to tell. 


sold off by the boss right at the start. 
The deficit that appears at one spot is 
covered by borrowing funds from the 
next project. 

That leads to situations like this: At 
Stalingrad, a huge palace for postal em- 
ployes has been completed this vear. But 
since part of the assigned funds had been 
used up long before, they only built the 
outer walls and the roof, and left out all 
the floors and partitions. From a dis- 
tance, it looks fine. 

Q Is the work on the big Volga River 
power plants and on the great canal 
projects going on now, after Stalin’s 
death? 

A Yes, all that is continuing on a large 
scale. There has been no cutback, though 
they seem to be running into a steel 
shortage. Steel structures are being re- 
placed by concrete bars in large build- 
ings. 

Q Is the equipment good that they 
are using in construction now? 

A In general, the equipment is not 
bad, but it is being badly handled. It is 
not up to Western standards, of course. 
I know of a Russian truck driver who re- 
marked that he much prefers a Stude- 
baker to the more recent Soviet models, 
and who then got a five-year sentence at 
hard labor for economic sabotage. 

Q How do the workers of many na- 
tionalities in the Soviet Union get along? 

A The Ukrainians and Georgians have 
a violent hatred for the “Great Russians.” 
Also an Uzbek would be offended by be- 
ing called a Russian. After Stalin’s death, 
Caucasians were talking of their right to 
secession from the Soviet Union, guar- 
anteed by the Soviet Constitution—that 
it would be realized now. 

Q How well are Soviet 
trained? 

A It’s hard to find a good craftsman in 
Russia. They don’t train them to become 
apprentices and masters. They just teach 


workers 
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them on the job for a short while and 
they may leave the job to take on some 
different work. With the speed-up system, 
moreover, you cannot build a solid struc- 
ture. They simply slap on the bricks and 
let it go. 

Q Does anyone get any thorough train- 
ing? 

A Yes. I know the Russians are giving 
great care to their pilot training. They 
select the ablest voung men and give 
them a thorough training and all kinds of 
privileges. Certainly, they must be raising 
a first-class crop of pilots and crewmen. 
It is industry for civilian consumption 
that is being neglected. 

Q Have living standards improved in 
Russia since Stalin’s death? 

A In the last months, after Stalin’s 
death, food conditions generally im- 
proved somewhat. But there are enormous 


WOMEN CONSTRUCTION WORKERS IN RUSSIA 
Lipstick and pretty clothes are for party secretaries 


differences in living standards in Russia. 
The spread is much larger than we had 
been used to in Germany. The common 
laborers and the women who do much 
of the hardest work. in and out of prison 
camps, were in rags and rarely had 
enough to eat. But vou cannot imagine 
a greater contrast than a poor Russian 
woman on a construction gang and the 
girl secretary of the party or the MVD 
[secret police]. They dress swankily, use 
lipstick, have good food to eat. And they 
are eager to learn how Western ladies 
behave, dress and dance. 

Q Has medical care for prisoners im- 
proved? 

A No. General medical examinations 
were superficial, only to find out whether 
a man was a usable animal. Essential 
medicines and anesthetics were lacking 
most of the time. Things like artificial 
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teeth and dental supplies did not exist. 
It would be a great help to send dental 
supplies to the remaining prisoners. 
In case of serious and obvious sickness, 
the Jewish doctors did all they could to 
save our lives. In fact, the humaneness 
and great efforts of the Jewish doctors 
have cured the anti-Semitism of those 
who had been influenced by Nazi propa- 
ganda. 

Q What has been Russia’s excuse for 
holding World War II PW’s this long? 

A Late in 1949, when large numbers 
of PW’s were sent home, interrogations 
and trials began to hold back an in- 
definite number as “criminals,” or rather 
as hostages. At that time, most of us were 
shipped off to MVD prisons and sub- 
jected to endless interrogations through- 
out each night. Those who refused to sign 
confessions of trumped-up charges were 


—Wide World 


given special treatment in a “cold-water 
cell” or the “pointed-nail cell.” In the 
end, there was always a five-minute mili- 
tary-court procedure without benefit of a 
lawver or any legal information. We only 
got to know the numbers of the para- 
graphs under which we were being sen- 
tenced—and each got his 25 years at 
hard labor, or death commuted to 25 or 
30 vears. 

Q Did 
prisoners? 

A Yes. In fact, our worst experiences, 
aside from the interrogations, were in 
camps where we were living together 
with Russian criminals. They are a fero- 
cious lot who rule their fellow prisoners 
by terror. They levy a contribution on 
all food brought into the camp and beat 
up whoever refuses. Often, the leader is 
appointed by the MVD as camp leader. 


you mingle with Russian 


Q How is Russia treating its prisoner, 
now? 

A In the labor camps, the treatmen 
generally has been better since 195), 
A marked change set in, too, with th 
death of Stalin. Then the MVD, in whos 
hands we have been all the time, begu 
feeling insecure themselves. 

Q Was there a change in Russia 
policy after Stalin’s death? 

A The change was noticeable righ 
away in the slackening of rigid contro 
and enforcement of camp rules. Back jy 
1947, the MVD had purged and killed 
a great number of Army officers. Noy 
they were fearing retribution. Then can: 
the announcement of an amnesty {yf 
forced workers and the hope that ye 
PW’s might be released too. We had 
come to feel like forgotten people wh 
never would be set free again, after th 
mass release had come to an end in 194 
So there was new hope everywhere ani 
the expectation of great changes. 

Q What impression did the news of) 
Stalin’s death make on the Soviet peopl’ 

A Most of them seemed to welcome it 
They felt the Stalinist regime had co 
lapsed. Something new would be com 
ing now. Maybe the Leninists, the mor 
moderate element of the party, woul 
take over. Or maybe the Army woul! 
The MVD men, in contrast, were worrie 
and began to fear for their privileged py 
sition, although secret-police forces in big 
cities were reinforced at Stalin’s death. | 

Q What happened when Beria wij 
arrested? 

A For weeks, we had felt somethiig 
of the sort was in the making. In Maj 
the salaries of MVD officers were «i 
down to the much lower Army level} 
Then the heavy weapons were take! 
away from them. Before, the MVD haf 
all the heavy weapons and the ammu} 
nition of the Army under their lock avi 
key. Then, in June, a state of emergenc 
was proclaimed in Stalingrad, while 2} 
planes were circling the city. Short 
thereafter came the announcement 
Beria’s removal. 

Q What was the reaction within Ru 
sia to his removal? 

A The Soviet people did not belie 
that Beria had been arrested. The sto” 
went around that two generals had cong 
to arrest him and had carried him awa 
but one hour later the two generals wit 
the authentic orders arrived to fil 
Beria’s quarters empty. His friends, s0 th 
story went, had smuggled him out 
time. The Soviet people simply do 
believe that Beria has been caugt 
Otherwise, their reaction has been a my 
ture of satisfaction over the disappe] 
ance of the dreaded slave-labor boss 4 
of fear of a still worse man to succe 
him. After all they have gone throug 
the Soviet people have become fatalist 
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Q Did you hear reports that Beria 
escaped to the West? 

A Well, many people in Russia believe 
he has escaped to the West. 

Q Where do you think he is now? 

A We haven't the faintest idea. 

Q Did the MVD remain in charge of 
your prison camp after Beria was re- 
moved? 

A Yes, they are still running all of the 
prison camps. But large numbers of 
prisoners have since been released by the 
amnesty. By the way, sometime after 
Beria’s disappearance, the MVD salaries 
were raised again to their former levels. 

Q While inside Russia, could you learn 
what was going on in the outside world? 

A Yes, to a degree. We learned to read 
between the lines of Pravda, Izvestia 
and the German papers of the Soviet 
zone. We knew that Western Germany 
was rebuilding fast. Eisenhower’s declara- 
tion that was printed in the Soviet press 
aroused greatest attention among the free 
and the prisoners. His refusal to negotiate 
made the Communists apprehensive. His 
promise of liberation made the non-Com- 
munists happy. [The State Department 
reports that several major statements by 
Mr. Eisenhower have appeared in the 
Russian press. ] 

Q Do the Soviet people really fear 
that war is coming? 

A One part fears that the West will 
make war on the Soviet Union, and the 
other part hopes it will make war to 
liberate them. 

Q How are conditions now in East 
Germany? 

A As we passed through the Soviet 
zone of Germany, people looked de- 
pressingly poor and miserable, even 
poorer than in the Soviet Union. We have 
not been allowed to mix with the Ger- 
mans of East Germany, but wherever we 
saw them at stations or at the edge of 
our camp, we gave them the extra food 
and clothes we had, although the People’s 
Police tried to chase the poor kids away 
and even kicked them. We had been 
given new clothes once in the last distri- 
bution camp in the Soviet Union and 
then we got better ones again in the 
Soviet zone, apparently because the 
Soviet clothes did not look respectable 
enough for the West. So Pieck [Wilhelm 
Pieck, President of East Germany] had 
ws dressed up again. 

Q Within Russia, is the death rate 
among war prisoners still high? 

A During the last three years, the 
death rate among the remaining PW’s 
actually has been low. The mass-dying 

y dysentery, freezing and contagious 

eases occurred during the first years of 
captivity. Of the 90,000 German soldiers 

who surrendered at Stalingrad in 1942, 

example, only 2,500 have survived, 

ut most died during the war years. 
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APARTMENT HOUSE GOES UP IN RUSSIA 
“They seem to be running into a steel shortage”’ 
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THE NEWS OF STALIN’S DEATH 
‘,.. most of them seemed to welcome it'’ 
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'=with SENATOR W. F. KNOWLAND 


Majority Leader of the U.S. Senate 


‘NEHRU DOESN’T SPEAK FOR ASIA’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What’s really behind all the 
upheaval now in Asia? Is Nehru’s “neutralist” 
attitude toward the Communists felt in other 
countries besides India? Do Asians have a will to 
resist? Can Communist China be stopped from 
overrunning the remaining free countries there? 

Here are the views of an expert on Asia, the Ma- 
jority Leader of the U.S. Senate. Senator Know- 
land, who just returned from a tour of Asia and 
the Near East, gives his report, country by coun- 
try, in the exclusive U.S. News & World Report 
interview that follows. 








woe! 


WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND took over as Majority 
Leader in the Senate after the death of Senator 
Taft in July. He had become acting Leader in 
June, and Chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee early this year. 

Senator Knowland long has been concerned 
with Far Eastern affairs. He has visited the Far 
East many times and has spoken in the Senate 
frequently on Far Eastern problems. 

In the Senate, Mr. Knowland is a member of the 
influential Foreign Relations and Appropriations 
committees. 





Q What countries did you visit on this trip, Sena- 
tor Knowland? 

A I went out from the United States first to Japan, 
then to Korea, Formosa, to Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, to Thailand and Burma, then to India, Paki- 
stan, Afghanistan, Egypt, then to Great Britain and 
back to the United States. 

Q Did you have any staff along, or did you go alone? 

A No, I went alone. 

Q Was there any designation by the Senate to 
make the trip, or was it your own? 

A No, I went on my own responsibility, and it’s the 
fourth trip I have made to the Far East. 

Q This was at your own expense? 

A Yes. 

Q Did you talk in each of these countries with the 
highest officials of the Government? 

A Yes. I talked not only with the heads of the gov- 
ernments and the premiers and foreign ministers but 
also, of course, with our own ambassadors, many of 
whom have changed since I last was out there in 
1950, and with our top military commanders in areas 
where we had our own forces located or where we had 
military-advisory-group officers. 

Q What was your basic reason for making the trip? 

A The basic reason was to keep up to date on the 
developments in that area of the world. I have al- 
ways felt that the Far East was extremely important 
in our foreign affairs. I have never been in favor of 
an “Asia first” policy, but I have felt that you couldn’t 
stop the global menace of Communism by closing 
the door in Europe and leaving the door wide open 
in Asia. 

Q Some of the same travel routes that you took 
were taken by Adlai Stevenson, weren’t they? 





A Yes. He had been in a number of the countries 
that I visited. 

Q Did you talk with Syngman Rhee? 

A Yes, I had a number of talks with him. 

Q And Chiang Kai-shek? 

A Yes. 

Q Nehru? 

A Yes, I saw Nehru in India. 

Q Did you see Naguib in Egypt? 

A Yes, I saw President Naguib in Egypt. 

Q And in Britain and France? 

A In Great Britain I had the opportunity of visit: 
ing with the top people in the British Cabinet at a 
luncheon that was given by Anthony Eden, the For- 
eign Minister, on the day that he got back, and the 
acting Foreign Minister, Lord Salisbury. Then in the 
afternoon I had a conference for 45 minutes with 
Prime Minister Churchill. 


Q And they were all glad to discuss these problems | 


with you with great frankness? 

A Yes. 

Q You had a chance to express your own views 
frankly to them? 

A That is correct, but, of course, I made it perfectly 


clear that under our constitutional system only the }j 
President and Secretary of State can speak for the na | 


tion in our foreign policy and, although the Senate | 


has an important responsibility, my comments weft 


on my own individual responsibility, and I was not 


purporting to speak for our Government. 

Q Or for the party? 

A That’s right. 

Q As you go around the world, do you find that the 
respect for the United States has increased or dimit- 
ished? 
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India’s Policies Opposed in Other Asian Countries... 


Risk of Appeasing Communists . . . Colonial Era at End 


AI don’t think you can make a 
general observation that would ap- 
ply to all areas of the world. I think 
that we have increased our standing 
from what it was in some areas since 
I last visited there, and I think there 
are some areas of the world where 
our position is not as high as it was 
when I last visited them. 

Q What are some of the things 
that we are doing that have produced 
negative reactions on the other side? 

A Of course, in some areas they 
have not been certain as to just what 
our policy was going to be vis-a-vis 
the Chinese Communists. There’s 
some concern in the Far East as to whether we will 
continue to resist the admission of Communist China 
into the United Nations, as an example. 

I think that those nations realize the consequences 
that would flow from any such act, because most of 
the anti-Communists out in the Far East recognize, I 
believe, that the mere admission of Communist China 
into the United Nations would not satisfy the Com- 
munists either at Peiping or in the Kremlin at Moscow. 
They would immediately then press for Chinese Com- 
munist membership on the Security Council. That 
would require the removal of the Republic of China 
from membership on the Security Council and mem- 
bership in the United Nations, and even that would 
not satisfy them, because they would then claim that 
as the legally recognized member of the United Na- 
tions they should have possession of Formosa. 


NEHRU’S POSITION— 


Q Is India insistent on the admission of Red China, 
or do they understand our opposition? 

A No, I think that India’s position has been right 
along favorably disposed to the admission of Commu- 
nist China. As a matter of fact, India has been one of 
pa chief advocates of the admission of Communist 

ina. 


Q Do they criticize us for not wanting to admit 
Red China? 

A Yes, I think it’s been pretty clear from both the 
public statements and the private maneuverings of 
India’s representatives in the United Nations that they 
think our policy is wrong, and they have a belief 
apparently that, by placating the Chinese Commu- 
usts, by appeasing them in this regard, they may then 
hot press for further conquest in Asia. I think this is a 
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mistaken policy because I think that 
the more weakness that is shown in 
the face of the Communists, either 
Soviet or Chinese, the greater the de- 
mands will become upon ourselves 
and the rest of the free world. 

Q Did you have a chance to argue 
this out with Prime Minister Nehru 
of India? 

A Not only in relation to Nehru 
but the same thing would of neces- 
sity have to apply to all the officials 
that I saw—I would not feel that it 
was proper to disclose private con- 
versations with these men. After all, 
they did speak very fully and very 
frankly, and I wouldn’t feel it was proper to discuss 
any personal conversations. 

Q Do you think you made any impression upon 
Nehru with your views? 

A I at least made my views known to him. Just 
what impression may have been made upon him is 
something else again. But I do think one great mistake 
that we of the free world would make in regard to In- 
dia would be to consider that Nehru is the spokesman 
for all of Asia. I do not believe that this is a correct 
analysis of the existing situation in the Far East. Cer- 
tainly Nehru does not speak for the Republic of Ko- 
rea. He does not speak for Japan. He does not speak 
for free China on Formosa. He doesn’t speak for 
Thailand, Vietnam, Laos or Cambodia. And he cer- 
tainly doesn’t speak for Pakistan. All of those coun- 
tries I visited. 

Now, on this trip I did not get to the Philippines 
because I went on around the world. I had originally 
planned to visit the Philippines by coming back across 
the Pacific. But, based on my prior visits to the 
Philippines, I don’t believe that Nehru speaks for the 
Philippines, either. 

Q Do you feel that he speaks for Indonesia? 

A I think that the only countries that he might be 
said to speak for with some authority, or at least rep- 
resent their views, would be India itself, Indonesia, 
which is also neutralist in its outlook, and perhaps 
Burma, which has a Socialist Government but is also 
neutralist in its outlook. In those countries he might 
be considered as a spokesman, but I think it would be 
a serious mistake for our own policy people or those 
in the other foreign ministries of the world to look 
upon Nehru as the authentic spokesman for all of 
Asia. 
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. -- Nehru’s is ‘a naive outlook’ on the Kremlin 


Most of the leaders in Asia, those whose nations 
are outside the Iron Curtain and who are determined 
to remain outside the Iron Curtain, feel that the Nehru 
policy would ultimately be fatal to free institutions in 
Asia and would ultimately lead to all of Asia’s going 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Q Would you sum up the Indian position as neu- 
tralist? 

A Yes, I think that the position of India is neutral- 
ist in so far as international relations with Commu- 
nism are concerned. Domestically they take some 
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fairly firm steps against their domestic Communists. 
But, on the international end of it, they are not pre- 
pared apparently to take any effective steps for collec- 
tive security or in support of collective action against 
further Communist aggression. 

Q Then the word “neutralism” in that case really 
means what we have known in America as “isolation- 
ism”? 

A Yes, I think it does. And I think it is utterly un- 
realistic from this point of view, that apparently 
Nehru loses sight of the fact that in World War I the 
imperial Germany of the Kaiser respected the desire 
for neutrality on the part of the Netherlands and 
Denmark and Norway, whereas in World War II Nazi 
Germany under Hitler didn’t respect their desire for 
neutrality, though the desire was just as strong in 
those three countries. 


I don’t believe that it’s realistic for Nehru to think 
that, if all the rest of the world went behind the Iron 
Curtain, the ruthless men in the Kremlin would re- 
spect his desire to be an isolated island of freedom in 
an otherwise totalitarian world. 

Q Is there any evidence in India that there is any 
division of opinion on the subject of neutralism ver- 
sus collective security? 

A Undoubtedly in a country of 350 million people 
everyone is not of the same mind, and I think that 
there are some people who at least question the ad- 
visability of being complacent while Communism 
moves up to the borders of India. But as of the present 
time, I think undoubtedly Nehru expresses and plays 
a determining part in formulating the foreign policy 
of the Government of India. 

Q Is there any suspicion that the Communist sym- 
pathizers and Communist agitators have had any 
influence on public opinion in India? 

A They may have played some part, but I do not 
believe that domestically, as I pointed out, Nehru 
does very much compromising with the local brand of 
Communists. But he apparently, for some reason, be- 
lieves that this neutralist policy that he follows may 
ultimately cause the Chinese Communists, and pre- 
sumably the Soviet Union, to postpone, if not com- 
pletely eliminate, thoughts of further aggression. There 
are very few people in Asia who have had firsthand 
contact with the Communists who believe that this is 
anything but a naive outlook when you're dealing 
with the Kremlin or with Peiping. 


WHAT RHEE WILL DO— 


Q What was your impression when you were in 
Korea as to how Syngman Rhee would conduct him- 
self in the future? 

A I was satisfied as a result of my visit to Korea 
that the Republic of Korea would live up to the armi- 
stice terms. I think that it is fair to say that, as of the 
time I was there, President Syngman Rhee was 
stronger with the people of the Republic of Korea 
than, perhaps, he has ever been before with the people 
of his country. I think that some of the reports that 
we have had that he doesn’t have the support of his 
own people are simply not accurate reporting. 

Q Is there some evidence, too, that perhaps he has 
some strength in North Korea with the people? 

A Well, of course, I would have no firsthand infor- 
mation on that, but I think that undoubtedly, if there 
could be free elections held in North Korea, a very 
substantial vote would be cast in favor of unification 
with the Republic of Korea. 

Q Is there any basis for the suspicion often ex- 
pressed in Great Britain that Syngman Rhee at any 
moment may kick over the traces if he doesn’t like the 
long delay? 
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..- ‘We can’t be said to have repelled agression of Chinese’ 


A That, of course, I would not be able to say. My 
own personal belief is that he will abide by the terms 
of the armistice and will live up to them. I think he is 
greatly concerned by what the ultimate effects on 
the freedom of Korea will be of a permanently divided 
country and with a Chinese Communist Army of over 
a million in the Northern part of Korea. Actually with 
that situation they are worse off than they were prior 
to the 25th day of June, 1950, because then they only 
at most had a North Korean Communist Army. Now 
they have the North Korean Communist forces aug- 
mented by the so-called Chinese volunteers, and this, 
of course, presents a very real and present danger to 
the future freedom of the Republic of Korea. 

Q Can we consider the aggression to have been re- 
pelled only when we get the Chinese Communists out 
of North Korea, or would you say we have repelled 
the aggression as of now? 

A No, I think we can’t be said to have repelled 
the aggression of the Chinese Communist “volun- 
teers” because at the time they entered we were al- 
most up to the Yalu River. As a matter of fact, when 
I was there in 1950, in October, I myself got clear up 
to Hamhung and Hungnam, which are almost up to 
the historic borders of the country, up toward Siberia 
and Manchuria, and was also up near the Yalu River 
line. So that from the time the Chinese Communists 
entered down to the present line of demarcation we, 
of course, moved back about halfway down the penin- 
sula again. 

Q Did you find any reason to believe that the Com- 
munist side is Soing to make any concessions in respect 
to unification of Korea—or do you get the impression 
that the stalemate is going to be indefinitely pro- 
longed? 

A Of course, that is the $64 question that I don’t 
think we can finally know the answer to until there 
is a political conference held. I think that there is a 
possibility, remote though it be, that you might come 
up with a formula which would give a united Korea if 
the Communists really desire peace in the world. But 
if they are merely stalling for the purpose of building 
up their own striking power and having a prolonged 
Panmunjom merely for the purpose of lulling us into 
a sense of false security, then I think you will find 
that they will scuttle the political conference and 
merely sit back and delay. 


Strategy in Korea 

Q Isn’t that related to whether there is any chance 
that the fighting will be resumed in Korea? 

A No, because they might be perfectly willing to 
sit there for the time being, knowing that as long as 
they maintain a million or more Chinese volunteers 
in North Korea, it is going to require the Republic of 
Korea to maintain a very large standing army, which 
is, of course, a drain on its economy, and it is probably 


going to mean that the United States is going to have 
to tie down a substantial force in that country. 

So it may be to the advantage of the Communists 
just to sit there and to do any further maneuvering in 
some other area of the world. 

Q They know that there will be no resumption 
of fighting unless they attack? 

A That’s right. 

Q Then this is not only an armistice, but an indefi- 
nite armistice? 

A That’s what the Communists may be playing for 
—and I also think it will be a pretty clear indication 
as to whether they are really interested in a peace with 
honor or whether they merely want to delay for the 
purpose of building up their striking force there and 
elsewhere. 


INSIDE RED CHINA— 


Q Do they have any reliable information in For- 
mosa as to what is happening inside of Red China— 
as indicating any change inside Red China? 

A They have information. I think security would 
prevent me from discussing publicly the information 
that they have. There is a feeling, however, that if 
the Chinese Communists have another five or ten 
years to liquidate all the dissident elements there 
and to educate a new generation of Chinese to 
know nothing but hatred for the West and to be fed 
the usual Communist propaganda, it will be more 
difficult finally to upset the Communist regime there 
the longer time they have to consolidate their po- 
sition. 

It’s a good deal like the situation in the Soviet Union 
—give them enough time, and they can liquidate the 
elements which might be inclined to move toward free 
institutions. 

Q Is there any belief that an invasion of the Chinese 
mainland will be necessary to change that picture? 

A I think in the Far East there is a general recogni- 
tion that unless at least a part of mainland China is 
ultimately freed, it’s going to be very difficult to keep 
the balance of Asia from being ultimately overrun. 
They’ve got a problem, for instance, in Southeast Asia 
that’s not unlike the situation in Greece prior to the 
time that they were able to seal off the border between 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Whenever the Communist 
forces of Ho Chi Minh should be defeated or given 
a bad mauling, why, they can go across the border 
into Communist China, retrain, regroup and be re- 
equipped, and then come back across the line again, 
and that could be almost an endless process. 

So as long as Communist China is up against nations 
they are trying to upset and commuunize, it’s going to 
be a constant festering sore in that area of the world. 

Q Did you find the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
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ment hopeful that they may be able to regain posses- 
sion of the mainland? 

A I found the situation in Formosa greatly im- 
proved over what I had found there in 1949 and 1950. 
Their morale, the economic improvement on the 
island, the condition and training of their troops, and 
the equipment situation—all had materially improved 
since I was last there in 1950. There is certainly no 
defeatist attitude in the Republic of China on For- 
mosa. I think, of course, they recognize that they still 
have a considerable way to go before they would be 
in a position, either alone or with help, to move in 
force on the mainland. But they do feel that they have 
the capacity for commando-type raids, harassing 
raids, on the China coast. 

Q What do they think in the Far East about Red 
China’s leader, Mao Tse-tung, becoming another 
Tito? 

A No, they don’t think that that is likely. The gen- 
eral feeling out there is that Mao Tse-tung is a willing 
and enthusiastic ally of the men in the Kremlin. He 
may be a junior partner, but they feel that his policies 
and those of Communist China are going to parallel, 
in the foreseeable future at least, the policies of the 
Soviet Union. 


Communist China and U.N. 

Q Would you say that liberal-minded people— 
liberals in the Pacific area in all the various countries 
—are all on the side of admission of Red China or on 
the side of opposition to admission into the U. N.? 

A Well, of course, using a term like “liberal” and 
so forth, it depends on the connotation that you place 
upon it. I think that the people who are fundamental- 
ly and aggressively opposed to Communism and want 
no part of it, and are prepared to fight and die to 
resist being dragged behind the Iron Curtain, are 
very much opposed to the admission of Communist 
China. I think those people who are soft toward 
Communism—who believe that you can appease and 
compromise with them—they generally support the 
admission of Communist China. 

Q Would the admission of Red China be received 
in Asia as a plus or a minus sign so far as world peace 
is concerned? 

A I think it would be accepted definitely as a minus 
sign. I think if it is admitted, with the chain of events 
which we mentioned earlier in this interview—namely, 
Communist ‘China on the Security Council and the 
ultimate attempt to take over Formosa, driving a 
wedge as it would into our defense position, which 
runs from Japan through Okinawa to the Philippines 
—that would be taken as a scuttle-and-run policy on 
the part of the free world, and I think it would defi- 
nitely break the morale of the people in the balance 
of Asia who are prepared to resist Communism, so 
that they would feel that there was nothing much left 
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for them to do but to go hat in hand to the Kremlin 
or to Peiping and make the best deal that they could, 

I think it would be generally recognized as the “go 
ahead” signal for Communism in the balance of Asia, 


OUTLOOK IN INDOCHINA— 


Q What impression did our truce in Korea make 
on the Indochina situation? Did they think this was 
an appeasement, or did they think of it as a possible 
solution? 

A I think they recognize that, with the limitations 
that were placed upon our force in Korea, that at 
least, while it was no victory for the free world, they 
do not look upon it as a defeat. They recognize it, | 
think, for what it was—a stalemated condition. But 
they would, I think, be very much concerned if there 
was any retreating in the face of further Communist 
threats or aggression, and they are watching very 
carefully every move that is made, not only in Wash- 
ington but in the United Nations and in Europe, to 
see whether or not there is any major move toward 
appeasement in the defense of the free peoples of Asia. 

Q Is there any indication that Indochina is going to 
be a hotter spot than it’s been before? 

A Yes, I think that it definitely will be within the 
next six months. The French have a new commander 
there, General Navarre, who has a very fine reputa- 
tion, and I think that the French have decided that 
they have to get away from the old Maginot Line type 
of defense where they would put their French military 
units in a fortified post on a hilltop in the “Beau Geste” 
type of warfare, and then the Communists would 
pretty well control the countryside, at least by night, | 
and appear to be peaceful farmers in the daytime. Now 
they are taking a position that will permit them to | 
bring in some of those outposts and to get a striking 
mobile force—the type that has been going out and 
raiding the Communist supply depots. 

Q Are there any signs that with the armistice in 
Korea the Red Chinese are able to supply more men | 
and munitions to the Indochina war? 

A There are indications that the Ho Chi Minh 
forces are having their people trained in Communist 
China and are undoubtedly getting some equipment 
there. But so far, at least, they do not appear to have 
sent any substantial number of so-called “volunteers” | 
into the fighting as they have done in Korea. Whether [ 
they will do that or not is one of the great unanswered | 
questions at the present time. a 

I think, however, that since the French Declaration | 
in July the French have done a great deal to win the | 
support of the non-Communist civil population in 
Vietnam, and they are now raising a substantial force 
in the Vietnam Army itself that will be of material | 
help in cleaning up the Communist situation there. | 
Q What indication is there as to the attitude of | 
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those countries toward us? Is Indochina thinking in 
terms solely of France, or do they look to us? 

A No, I think that the people want, and I think 
they are going to insist upon, their complete political 
freedom from France. My own view is that the age of 
colonialism in Asia is dead and that countries which 
expect to win the support of the non-Communist peo- 
ples of Asia are going to have to face up to that prob- 
lem. I certainly don’t think that we can have an effec- 
tive foreign policy in the Far East if the impression 
is given, either rightfully or wrongfully, that we have 
tied our policy to that of any colonial power. 

Q What is the attitude toward us in countries like 
Burma and Thailand? 

A I think the United States stands very high in 
Thailand and in a good many of these countries. I 
believe that they look to America as a great free coun- 
try. They recognize that we won our own freedom from 
colonialism. I think they have been impressed with 
the fact that we have been helpful to many of these 
nations having their growing pains, going through 
some of the same problems that we went through in the 
early days of the Republic. I think we stand very well. 
Of course, in a country like Burma, they are follow- 
ing the same type of policy as Nehru in hoping that, 
regardless of how far Communism advances up to 
their borders, it will leave them alone. 

But very few other people in Asia believe that, if 
the Communists should overcome Vietnam, Laos, 
Cambodia and Thailand, it is realistic to think that 
they would stop short of invading Burma. 


HOW PAKISTAN DIFFERS— 


Q What is Pakistan’s attitude toward us? 

A Pakistan has, generally speaking, a very favor- 
able attitude toward the United States. 

Q Is their attitude toward Communism different 
from India’s? 

A Materially so, in my judgment. I think they are 
far more realistic about the dangers facing the world 
from Communism than is the present Government of 
India. 

Q Would you say that Pakistan may some day be- 
come a powerful country in Southeast Asia? 

A Yes, I think that Pakistan has the potentials of 
really being like Turkey ultimately in firmly standing 
against Communism. 

Q Could they become a useful ally militarily? 

A I think very definitely that Pakistan could. 


JAPAN’S PROBLEMS— 


Q What do you think is the situation in Japan? Is 
Japan as friendly toward us as appears on the surface? 
A I think that as of the present time the general 
feeling of Japan is friendly disposed toward us, but 
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there’s no question that Japan has some economic 
problems in the future that are very real. They have a 
population which is increasing at the rate of about 
a million plus a year and a limited area of country for 
the feeding of her people and the improving of the 
standard of living. Consequently, the Japanese also 
recognize if all of mainland Asia should fall into Com- 
munist hands, it would greatly concern them, because 
they have to trade with the outside world in order to 
live. 

When I was traveling through these various coun- 
tries, I found that the Japanese were sending economic 
missions to Pakistan and India and Burma and Thai- 
land and Formosa and the Philippines. So they are 
very active in building up their trade contacts and in 
entering into agreements with various countries in 
order to supply manufactured goods and in turn get 
raw materials for the support of Japanese industries. 


Japan’s Trade Dilemma 

Q Will Japan’s trade with Red China increase? 

A Undoubtedly the pressures for trade are going to 
increase as the years go by. Up to the present time, I 
think the Japanese have abided substantially by our 
strategic list, but there has been some trade going on 
in the so-called nonstrategic materials. 

Q It’s a natural market for Japan, isn’t it? 

A That is correct. Of course, that’s one of the things 
that make it so difficult. On the other hand, I believe 
that most realistic Japanese believe that they would 
be in mortal peril if they should develop all their 
trade, or substantially all of it, with Communist China, 
because they know that at some time when it would 
suit the men in Peiping or the Kremlin, they could cut 
Japan off overnight and bring about a tremendous 
economic dislocation with its political and economic 
repercussions, and that the Communists would do 
that for the purpose of ultimately destroying the Gov- 
ernment of Japan. 

So I don’t think they want to be in the position of a 
butterfly getting completely enmeshed in the web of 
the Communist spider. 

Q What about the rearmament program in Japan? 
Is there a feeling they are going to have to build up 
armament to defend themselves against Russia? 

A While Japan has been moving, in my own per- 
sonal opinion, a little too slowly in facing up to that 
problem, I think that there is a growing realization 
that a nation of 85 million people needs a larger de- 
fense force than Japan presently has. As a matter of 
fact, the Japanese Army today is less than a quarter, 
perhaps even a fifth, of what the Republic of Korea or 
the Republic of China on Formosa has. This is, of 
course, not sufficient to furnish adequate defense even 
to the home islands of Japan against potential Soviet 
or Chinese Communist aggression. 
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Q Is there an awareness in Japan among the people 
of the possibility that Russia might attack them? 

A I think there is an awareness of the danger fac- 
ing them in that area of the world, either from the 
Soviet Union or from Communist China. As a matter 
of fact, subsequent to the time I left there, as you 
know, Premier Yoshida met with Shigemitsu, the lead- 
er of the second-largest party in the Parliament, and 
issued a joint statement relative to the need of build- 
ing up their defense forces. 


AHEAD IN EGYPT— 


Q Do you look for the situation in and around 
Egypt to stabilize, or are there signs of more trouble? 

A Relative to Egypt, I was very favorably im- 
pressed with President Naguib and the men who con- 
stitute the present Government of Egypt. I think they 
are patriotic and are people of integrity who are try- 
ing to clean up a very difficult situation which they 
had under the old regime in Egypt. I think they have 
some of the zeal that Kemal Atatiirk had when he 
tried to modernize and clean up the situation in 
Turkey. 

It is too early to tell whether these people have or 
will develop the same success that Kemal Atatiirk had 
in modernizing and bringing Turkey up to the very 
strong position she is in today, but I think they cer- 
tainly have the desire to do so, and they are entitled to 
our help and support in working out some of their 
problems. 

Q Are they aware in Egypt of the Communist-in- 
filtration menace? 

A Oh, yes, I think there is no question that they 
are. However, it is unfortunately the fact that the big 
issue in Egypt today is the question of the British 
base on the Suez Canal—it is really a whole series 
of bases there—and while I was there they were con- 
ducting their negotiations. Both sides seemed to have 
moved toward an area of agreement, but they still 
have a gap which has not been closed. Whether or 
not the negotiations will finally culminate in success 
or failure, it is a little early to tell at this moment. 


A PACIFIC PACT?— 


Q Is there a likelihood that we could make some 
progress with a Pacific regional pact like NATO—the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

A Yes, but I think that on that there is a very real 
question of public policy involved. I do not believe 
that you can have a successful Pacific pact if you ex- 
clude the Republic of Korea, Japan and the Republic 
of China on Formosa. 

I think it would be a very great mistake to have a 
Pacific pact that was limited, for instance, to Australia 
and New Zealand, together with Great Britain and 


France, because that would immediately antagonize 
the people of Asia into believing that it was some kind 
of a pact limited to the Western world, even though, 
obviously, those countries have a very real and vital 
interest there. 

Unless the Pacific pact includes the Republic of 
Korea, Japan, the Republic of China on Formosa and 
the Philippines, I don’t think that it would be effective 
in doing the job of holding to the free world the tens 
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of millions of people in Asia who still want to remain 
outside of the Iron Curtain. 

Now what is not generally known—and what I think 
must be faced up to—is that as of today the Republic 
of Korea has the fifth largest army in the world, and 
the Republic of China on Formosa has perhaps what is 
the sixth largest standing army in the world. And to 
think that you could have an effective collective- 
security Pacific pact and ignore those two countries, 
as an example, is not very realistic. 

Q How about the economic rehabilitation of Korea? 

A They have made some progress in that regard, 
but the difficulty is that as long as there is the dangef 
of further aggression, it is not very encouraging for 
investment, particularly capita! investment, to be 
made either by private individuals or by governments 
in the Republic of Korea. 

Furthermore, it’s very difficult to have economic 
stability in Korea as long as the country is divided at 
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its present line of demarcation. The South is primarily 
agricultural, whereas the North has the great source 
of electric power, and a lot of their industry and 
mining facilities are north of the present line of de- 
marcation. 

If the country were united, they would have a rea- 
sonable chance of ultimately working out their eco- 
nomic problems, but I personally believe that as long 
as it’s divided it’s going to be very difficult for the Re- 
public of Korea to exist as an independent entity with- 
out substantial prolonged support from outside na- 
tions. I think this is made doubly so because as long 
as the country is divided, and you have Chinese 
Communists in North Korea and armed forces north 
of the line, it requires the Republic of Korea to main- 
tain a larger army than the size of the country can 
support. 

Q I suppose Vice President Nixon will cover some 
of the same tracks that you did, won’t he? 

A I think, as a matter of fact, he will not only 
cover some of the same areas I covered, but actually 
he is covering more than I did, and he will be out for 
a period of about two months. I was out for about six 
weeks. And he of course is taking in New Zealand and 
Australia, Indonesia and the Philippines, which I did 
not get to on this trip. 

Q Do you regard visits by our officials and legisla- 
tors as unusually important at this time? 

A Yes, I think it is a very fine thing that Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon is making this trip at the request of the 
President, because these people for a long time have 
felt that they have been neglected in that area of the 
world, and that we have concentrated our attention 
pretty much in Europe. While everyone even there in 
Asia, I think, recognizes the importance of Europe, 
they also feel that the importance of Asia must not be 
underestimated. 

As a matter of fact, it was interesting to note that 
one of the most encouraging things among our real 
friends in Asia—that is, those who have a desire to be 
free and determination to fight, if necessary, to main- 
tain their freedom—was the encouragement they re- 
ceived from the victory of Chancellor Adenauer in 
Germany. The significance of that was not lost upon 
the people of Asia. 


WAR OR PEACE— 


Q Summing it up, would you say that the people 
out there are expecting another world war, or do they 
think the period of tension will be indefinite and a 
world war is remote? 

A Of course, they, like anyone else, do not have the 
definite answer to that question, but I think they feel 
very definitely that the best way of not having a world 
war is as rapidly as possible to get the people of the 
free world, both in Asia and in Europe, into a very 
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strong position. What they are fearful of is that there 
would be a “Far East Munich” of some kind which 
would sacrifice one or more of these nations, and that 
in turn would break the morale and spirit of the others 
who, as of today, are willing to resist any further 
Communist encroachment. 


Collective Security, or Else— 

Q Is there anything positive that might lead to 
peace in the Pacific area? 

A Yes, I think that as of today there is a very real 
opportunity to rally the free people of Asia, who— 
all taken together, including India—still amount to 
several hundreds of millions of people. And if you can 
finally develop, either with or without India, the col- 
lective security of the balance of Asia, I think you 
will have sufficient power there that will cause the 
Chinese Communists, and perhaps the Soviet Union, 
to hesitate from further aggression. But if we lose this 
opportunity of bringing about a real collective security 
in Asia, and the Communists are able to start picking 
off these nations one by one, then I believe that we 
may have to face up to what Lenin predicted a couple 
of decades ago, when he said that the road to Paris 
was through Peiping. 

Q Is there any value in nonaggression pacts in the 
Far East, such as they are talking about for Europe? 

A I think there might be some circumstances under 
which the question of a nonaggression pact could be 
considered, but I think it would depend upon what the 
preliminary deeds by the Soviet Union would be. 
Personally, when I came back, as you know, on Octo- 
ber 5, at a press conference in Washington I said that 
I would be opposed to a so-called nonaggression pact 
with the Soviet Union in Europe that would leave en- 
slaved the countries of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Eastern Germany. 

If these countries are left behind the Iron Curtain, 
what it means when a nonaggression pact is entered 
into is that it is going to be interpreted, by those people 
who desire to be free in those countries, that we have 
permanently abandoned them to Soviet tyranny. 

I personally do not believe that we should enter 
into a pact with the Soviet Union unless we have the 
deed of its giving those people a chance to establish 
their own government by free elections. If that is 
worked out, then I think there might be some basis 
for a joint guarantee of the neutrality of the border 
nations and a nonaggression pact to go along with it, 
if we could first assure that those people would be free. 

Q In other words, it’s a long road ahead? 

A It’s a long road ahead. There’s one quotation 
worth while repeating, and that is what William A. 
Seward in 1852 said: 

“The Pacific, its shores, its islands, and the vast 
regions beyond, will become the chief theater of events 
in the world’s great hereafter.” 
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HOW TO RUN THINGS FROM JAIL 


Know the Right People, Keep Your Connections 


Behind the stone walls of Sing 
Sing Prison, an “invisible gov- 
ernment’ with State-wide in- 
fluence now is coming to light. 

A convicted prisoner, once a 
high union official, pulled the 
strings and big strikes were 
averted. He beckoned, and State 
officers came to ask favors and 
advice. 

Here’s the strange story of 
convict Joey Fay’s rule. 


NEW YORK 

Joseph S. (“Joey”) Fay is a con- 
victed extortionist serving a New York 
State prison term of 7% to 15 years. 
His prison life began in July, 1947. 

Fay, before going to prison, was a 
vice president of the International Un- 
ion of Operating Engineers, AFL. It ap- 
pears that much of the power, if not the 
title, of his union job accompanied Fay 
into the penitentiary. 

The prison was Sing Sing. While Fay 
supposedly languished in Sing Sing, poli- 
ticians, labor leaders, businessmen and 
other important people beat a path to his 
prison’s doors. 

One man who traveled to Sing Sing 


—United Press 


THE GATES OF SING SING 
. «+ prominent people passed through them 


held the second-highest elective office 
in New York’s State government. The 
man who is now president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was another 
visitor. The Democratic Mayor of Jersey 
City visited Fay. 

At least one Republican member of 
Congress interceded in the interest of a 
parole for Fay. So did the man who is 


—Wide World 


CONVICT JOEY FAY WITH GUARDS 
. . . when he talked, officials paid attention 


running as Republican candidate for 
Governor of New Jersey. 

Business as usual. In all, more than 
90 persons, some of them of great prom- 
inence, are known to have trodden the 
path to Sing Sing to talk with this 


prisoner. Some visitors went many times, | 


It was not unusual for a party of three 
or four visitors to show up and ask for 
Fay. When that happened, the name of 
only one of the visitors might appear on 
the records. If the party included a 
prominent State legislator or public of- 
ficial, the visit was likely to take place in 
the State Parole Board room, away from 
the crowding and confusion of the public 
visitors’ room used for the 1,700 to 1,800 
other Sing Sing inmates. 

Visits often lasted for hours. On the 
average, Fay had at least two visits 4 
week from the outside world during his 
years at Sing Sing. He now has been 
transferred to another prison at Danne- 
mora, N.Y. 

Out from the prison went messages 
from the convicted criminal dealing with 
labor problems that affected the public. 
There were strike threats to be resolved, 
union affairs to keep straight, favors to 
be done by the prisoner for men in public 
life. 

Arthur H. Wicks was one of those who 
made the trip to the penitentiary on 4 
number of occasions. Mr. Wicks is Re 
publican majority leader of the New York 
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State Senate, and acting Lieutenant 
Governor of New York—the man who 
would become Governor if anything 
should happen to Thomas E. Dewey. 

‘pivot’ in strikes. To explain his trip 
to Sing Sing, Mr. Wicks said this: 

“If you are a legislator in Albany, you 
would not be there long before you real- 
ized that within and under the demo- 
cratic right of men to organize, the 
laboring men and labor interests have 
organized a government, that under and 
by their own direction they have deter- 
mined their own leaders. And the con- 
stituted and accepted leaders of labor 
are the men who, with incredible facility 
and success, make decisions that strike 
across the lives and interests of all of us. 

“It is impossible for any competent 
representative in government to be un- 
conscious or unmindful of the organized 
interests of this other government. It is 
impossible because such disregard could 
seriously affect our economy .. . 

“And, therefore, in the past years, 
when it seemed certain that the deci- 
sions of labor in my district were such as 
would tie up State building projects, wa- 
ter projects, road-building projects, to 
the cost of millions of dollars to thou- 
sands of people, I felt that it was my 
personal duty to seek after the welfare 
of workingmen, their wives and children, 
by simply going to one. of the leaders of 
labor, wherever he might be, to seek as- 
sistance... 

“Before Fay’s imprisonment, I had 
known him as an accepted representative 
of labor and had had occasion to discuss 
labor disputes with him. When I saw him 
in prison I discussed the same kind of 
dispute, and that kind alone . . . 

“| learned that it was not his power as 
such, but the influence of his opinion 
and labor’s loyalty to his judgment that 
made him the pivot in the jurisdictional 
strikes that threatened labor peace in 
my district. And the influence of that 
opinion was effective wherever he was.” 

An “invisible government,” working 
out of Sing Sing, thus is pictured by the 
No. 2 man in the government of New 
York. 

The power of this unseen government 
is vouched for by Mr. Wicks. 

One time, he said, two unions got into 
a dispute over whose members should 
install certain machinery in a power sta- 
tion at Grahamsville, N. Y. The dispute 
threatened to tie up an 18-million-dollar 
project. Mr. Wicks went to Fay in Sing 
Sing and asked him to stop the fight. 

Soon,” says Mr. Wicks, “the repre- 
sentatives of the two unions met in 
New York, settled their differences . . .” 

Another time, four unions halted work 
on a 45-million-dollar waterworks proj- 
ect during a squabble over the job of 

(Continued on page 48) 
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farm circulation. Not 
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building concrete forms. Mr. Wicks called 
on Fay in his prison. “An early solution 
resulted,” he says. 

A third example of how Fay controlled 
vast projects from his prison cell came 


_ during construction of a section of New 


York’s trans-State Thruway. The Team- 
sters Union called men off the job in pro- 
test against apprentice engineers han- 
dling grease units. Mr. Wicks turned to 
Fay—no work stoppage occurred. 

All this has raised the question in the 
minds of many people as to just how a 
criminal can wield such power from be- 
hind prison walls. People ask how a man 
can operate as effectively as Fay did in 
a place like Sing Sing, where prisoners 
are supposed to be living on a rigid rou- 
tine, with every move watched, all time 
accounted for, mail censored, no access 
to telephones or telegraph service, the 
rights of citizenship suspended. 

Fay operated through those who came 
to see him. A labor leader of the old 
school, used to direct action and word- 
of-mouth deals, he did not need an office 
and secretary. Some of his visitors 
brought him news. Others came to ask 
favors. Still others came to get orders 
and act as his agents on the “outside.” 

Officials insist that Fay got no extra 
privileges at Sing Sing. But experienced 
prison administrators point out that any 
prison staff would note that prominent 
State legislators, who control the prison’s 
funds, came to see Fay. 

Fay had more visitors than the or- 
dinary criminal. An official estimates that 
the prisoner had around 104 visits a 
year at Sing Sing. Prison rules prescribe 
five visits a month, or 60 visits a year. 
But visits of State officials are not 
counted, and many of Fay’s visitors were 
officials. 

Fay’s prison routine was easily ad- 
justed to his needs. When Fay first en- 
tered Sing Sing, he was sent to the 
prison’s shops, making brooms. He soon 
was transferred to the chapel detail. 
There he did the kinds of odd jobs that 
can be easily interrupted. 

Visiting hours at Sing Sing are from 
10:30 in the morning until 3:30 in the 
afternoon. When Fay’s visitors came dur- 
ing the week, and there was no crowding 
problem, they stayed and talked with 
him as long as they liked. 

According to Mr. Wicks, when he 
talked with Fay about labor disputes, 
Fay listened and discussed the situation, 
but gave no indication of when and how 
he intended to act. Yet there were results, 
later. 

Fay got the unions’ side of the story at 
his next visit from his friends and lieu- 
tenants, and then made known his de- 
cision and advice, which was passed 
down along the line to where the dis- 
pute centered. Fay’s visitors at Sing Sing 


included officials of his old union, th 
Operating Engineers, which represeniy 
the men who operate steam shovels an 
cranes on big construction jobs. 

Also visiting Fay were the presidep 
of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, originally from the Electrica 
Workers Union (AFL), and the pregj 
dent of the New York State Federatig 
of Labor, originally from the Bricklayer 
Union (AFL). 

Fay thus was in touch with top me 
of the key unions in the constructioy 
business. 

The record shows that, when Fa 
talked, New York and New Jersey uniog 
officials paid attention even though he 
was in a prison. Fay, now 61, rose toa 
top position in New Jersey labor groups 
by 1930. In 1937 his name was connected 
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ARTHUR H. WICKS 
‘, .. this other government" 


‘ 


with the murder of a rival union leader, | 
a case still unsolved. 

Fay was arrested in 1943, convicted 
in 1945, and jailed in 1947 for extorting 
money from contractors working on the 
New York City Aqueduct. His inflv- 
ence while in Sing Sing is believed by 
many to have sprung primarily from 
his many personal friendships through 
out the New Jersey-New York labor and 
business and political circles, but others 7 
consider it important that he also had the 
reputation of a tough and _resourceftl 
fighter. 

For New York and New Jersey politi 
cians, the disclosure of Fay’s activities 
has brought embarassment and a majot 
political crisis. For the U.S. public, the 
Fay incident affords a revealing glimps 
of the power of a separate government 
whose representative can work effective 
ly even from inside a prison cell. 
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New Colors, New Materials, 


New Designs 





LOOK...TOUCH...LIFT...and see what wonderful 
uses today’s stylists and designers have found for 
plastic’s lustrous lightness, fluid grace. Now plastic 
housewares are at home in every room of the house... 
reflecting the skill of craftsmen working with Lustrex, 
Monsanto’s styrene plastic molding powder. Modern, 
exciting, durable, they are available in a wide range of 
colors, including crystal clear and the newest pastels. 
Look for them at your favorite store... you'll use 


them everywhere! 
Lustrex: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


NO MORE “juggling” LITTLE HANDS find plas- LEFTOVERS stay to- 
with new plastic TV tic cup easy to hold, gether, fit neatly in re- 
snack trays—sectioned, divided plate just right frigerator, in this new 
light to handle. for a beginner. plastic space-saver. 


for Plastic Housewares 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS “~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY .. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


IF YOU ARE A’ MANUFACTURER, call 
on Monsanto for the latest information 
on new plastic materials—and sugges- 
tions on how plastics can be applied 
to your own production problems 
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Five Blast Furnaces at J&L's Aliquippa, Pa., Works 














J&L’s first 100 years of iron and steel-making have passed 
into experience. 

Our modern plants and equipment are manned by some 
44,000 employees. Plant capacity is up, keeping stride with 
increased civilian requirements and the strengthening of our 
defenses. Out of our mills come new kinds of steel and 
steel products to meet new needs. 

What comes next? More research. More growth. More 
planning, to feed the nation’s enormous hunger for good 
steel. And always the attention to the details that safeguard 
the quality of J&L steel. 

Today, 41,000 shareholders own the J&L business. Their 
confidence in J&L is based upon their company’s reputation 
in the steel industry—no steel bears a finer name. 





COLOR PRINTS FOR YOUR HOME OR OFFICE. Full color prints 
of these steel-making scenes, 814” x 11”, suitable for framing, are 
available free on request. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh 


(Color photos by d’Arazien)} 


-harging Molten Metal into Open Hearths at J&L's Pittsburgh Works 
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Rolling Slabs at J&L’s Pittsburgh Works 


Tapping the Open Hearths at J&L's Pittsburgh Works 























INVITATION TO INDUSTRY 


...FROM THE ALABAMA - FLORIDA GULF COAST 


There's a cordial welcome waiting for new industries in the 
vigorously progressive area around Mobile, in southern Alabama, 
and Pensacola, in northwestern Florida. Here you will find a 
made-to-order supply of skilled, cooperative workers . . . excellent 
plant sites with ready access to deep-water ports and inland 
waterways... diversified raw materials ... and a year-round working 
climate. Here, too, your plant can enjoy the benefits of natural 

gas, which is available to industries and local distribution 

systems in the area from the pipe lines of United Gas, world's 

largest handler of this preferred industrial fuel. 

Write our Industrial Development Service Director, 

P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, Louisiana. 





One of a series of ads, now 
in its 15th consecutive year, 
describing the industrial ad- 
vantages of the Gulf South. 
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Alabama-Florida Communities 
Supplied with Natural Gas from 
the Pipe Lines of United Gas 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MOSCOW. ee - BERLIN. ee PARES. ees 





>> Outlook in the Soviet world for three square meals a day, now that most of 
the crops have been harvested, can be summed up this way: 
Russians will get plenty of bread, not enough meat or livestock products. 
East Germans will be on short rations. Even potatoes will be short. 
Rest of Communist Europe faces skimpy diet, barely enough to get by on. 
Communist China will have less rice, less wheat than last year. Deaths 
from starvation, though not on scale of 1950, are to be expected. 











>> The trouble isn't the weather. The trouble seems to be Communism. 

Weather has been generally favorable in Europe this season. 

Grain production, in Soviet Europe, is larger than last year. 

But it's expensive production. In Soviet Russia, more acres of wheat have 
been harvested, but yields per acre have declined. Stalin's miracle men, who 
talked of amazing advances in farming, have failed to deliver. 

Meat has become an acute problem. Livestock numbers and output have fallen 
far behind the increase in population in Russia. This means a diet mainly of 
starch, low in animal protein, a poor diet for men doing heavy work. 

Peasants, even when they produce enough, try to keep it out of the hands of 
the state. Peasants keep reverting to capitalistic attitudes. 








>> There's this strange contrast: In industrial U.S., the problem is too much 

meat, bread, milk. In Russia, primarily an agricultural country, the problem 

is food scarcity. Communists, after 35 years, seem unable to lick this problem. 
A point to keep in mind, in all the talk of Soviet power, is that inability 

to produce enough food is a basic weakness, and can be a crippling one. 








>> In Berlin, the evidence is that the Communists have not yet figured out 
how to run East Germany. Unrest continues to worry them. Industrial production 
is going down. A food shortage stems largely from Communist mismanagement. 

Half a crop, by official estimates, is all that can be expected of the pota- 
to harvest, despite drafting factory workers and school children to dig potatoes. 
A planners' mistake of a year ago is reSponsible. The new crop, as a result, 
means not enough potatoes for people, for livestock, even for seed next spring. 

















>> The East German Communists admit, in effect, their fear of another revolt 
like that of June 17. Here are some of the trouble spots they see: 

In Halle, Communist leaders in key industries "are still on the defensive." 
In the locomotive-repair shops, “the bandits have still not been smashed." 

In Bitterfeld, chemical production is slipping and the workers openly talk 
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"treason" against the Government. The same situation is reported from the 
Saxon Buna and Leuna plants and from the Mansfeld steel mill. 

Gorlitz, in East Saxony, is worried about as "a plague spot." In Zittau, 
the coal miners refuse to help identify leaders of the June 17 revolt. 

Food shortage this winter will make matters worse for the Communists. 


>> In Paris, where Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, is beginning a three weeks" tour of Europe..... 

New fears of what U.S. may do are being laid before the Admiral. 

First new fear is that the U.S. may stockpile A-bombs in Europe, or at the 
air bases in French Morocco, without consulting the French in advance. 

Second new fear is that the U.S. may withdraw U.S. troops from Europe 
sooner, and more rapidly, than the French have been figuring on. 

Both fears stem from the rather general remarks made by Secretary of Defense 
Wilson in Washington about substituting new weapons for U.S. troops overseas. 











>> Whether these French fears of U.S. intentions are real or not is open to 
question. In any case, this is what the French are telling Admiral Radford: 
A-bomb information, the French say, must be turned over to French generals 
so they can do their job in Europe. France must be consulted, the Admiral is 
being told, before the U.S. stockpiles atomic weapons in Europe or Morocco. 
U.S. troops, the French confidently expect, will stay in Europe for at least 
10 or 15 years. Talk of earlier withdrawal is frowned on as likely to kill 
French approval of European Army treaty. The theory is that withdrawal of U.S. 
troops would leave France alone, at the mercy of a powerful, rearmed Germany. 
Some day, the French say, U.S. troops can go home. But don't talk about 
it. Even mentioning the possibility can scare votes away from the European Army. 














>> What France's leaders really have in mind, in emphasizing these fears to 
Admiral Radford, can only be guessed at. There are these guesses: 
As an alibi if the European Army treaty is not ratified, talk of what U.S. 
may do about stockpiling A-bombs, withdrawing U.S. troops can be useful. 
As a bargaining point, the French can argue that, if U.S. troops are to be 
pulled out, then more U.S. aid is needed to build up the French forces faster. 








>> These guesses have to be seen in the light of this background: 

U.S. aid to France, for fiscal 1953, ended last June 30, came to nearly 
700 million dollars, plus about a billion dollars' worth of arms. 

Still more aid, something like 1.5 billion dollars, over and above direct 

hipments of arms, is flowing from the U.S. to France this fiscal year. 

And yet: France's budget is in bad shape. France's trade deficit is ris- 
ing. Industrial production is going down, not up. The war in Indochina, for 
which U.S. pays two thirds of the bill, is in its eighth year. France, tired 
of this war, is gradually turning the problem of Indochina over to the U.S. 

France, getting more U.S. aid than any other ally, instead of gaining in 
strength as a result, seems to be losing strength both at home and abroad. 

Defense of Europe is held up by French delay in voting for European Army. 

A rearmed Germany, which could assume much of the U.S. burden of defending 
Europe, allowing U.S. troops to come home, is prevented by France. 

U.S. may soon have to decide whether more aid to France, or less, is best. 
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Which one drives 


y 


the FARM truck? 


The answer is...BOTH! 


The man in the hat at the lower left is the farmer. 
He owns and drives a truck from his 360-acre midwest 
farm to market. Sometimes it carries a load of wheat to 
the local grain elevator. Sometimes you’ll see it with a 
few crates of chickens or cans of cream or maybe bushel 
baskets of apples. On the way back from town it’s loaded 
with sacks of poultry feed, the family groceries or a few 
rolls of fence wire. The farmer couldn’t get along very 
well today without his truck. 


Neither could he get along without the truck driven by 
the man in the driver’s cap. It’s an intercity truck. It 


carries products manufactured from farm products— 
cereal, shortening, shoes, clothing, cheese, luggage, to- 
bacco, soap. Farm products are the major raw materials 
used by approximately 35 per cent of U.S. factories. So 
that’s why the intercity truck is also a farm truck. In 
fact it’s the truck that has really brought the farmer 
into his own by expanding the market for everything. 
Trucks do the same market-making job for every busi- 
ness whether it be manufacturing, wholesale or the corner 
grocer. And in serving all business, they are essential to all 
people everywhere. 
If you've got it—a truck brought it! 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Reported from 
BELGRADE and WASHINGTON 

Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, America’s 
Communist ally in a struggle against 
Communism, is choosing to act tough 
just now—and the U.S. is hardly happy 
about it. 

As an ally, Tito, the Communist, has 
his uses. If Russia moves he would fight, 
the consensus is, and probably hard and 
well. He would have to. His neck, among 
other things, would be at stake. Russian 
enmity for the Marshal continues ven- 
omously bitter. 

But Tito also is a dictator, one whose 
Air Force has shot down American 
planes. And a dictator, answerable only 
to himself, can be exasperatingly inde- 
pendent, regardless of his alliances. 

Tito’s newest venture in independence 
lies in threats of war on Italy if a British- 
U.S. plan for Trieste is imposed. These 
threats, as many in Washington are pain- 
fully aware, are backed by American 
tanks and guns—supplied for use, if 
needed, against Russia. And Italy is simi- 
larly equipped. 

How much bluff and bluster are in- 
voly.di in the Marshal's warnings is a 
much-discussed question. He is firmly 
entrenched in power. But, having shaken 
off the domination of Russia, he feels it 
necessary to show his people occasion- 
ally that he is not subservient to the 
capitalist countries either. 

Revolutionist. Tito remains, in fact, 
a convinced, militant and _ practicing 
Communist. Most of his life has been 
given, in jail and out, to the Marxist 
movement. He could shake off Russia, 
but not Communism. Much in Yugoslavia 
is nationalized. Private enterprise, ex- 
cept on the smallest scale, has been 
stifled. 
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Tito Growls at West 
But Would Fight Russia 


As dictator of Yugoslavia, Tito, the unrecon- 
structed Communist, feels he must show his inde- 
pendence now and then and so stir up some 
cheers at home. An ally becomes a problem. 


At 61, he is stocky, hard-muscled, filled 
with physical spring. A persistent man- 
nerism, the twisting of a big diamond 
ring about a finger, calls attention to the 
unusual softness and whiteness of his 
hands. 

The profile of Géring is his and, when 
he chooses to wear it, the scowl of Mus- 
solini. With these he combines expres- 
sive gestures and the ready words of an 
accomplished orator. He loves his uni- 
forms, has closets full of them, mostly 
designed by himself. For decorations, he 
prefers one big sunburst medal to a pro- 
fusion of metal and ribbon. 

Tito also is one Communist who, after 
many years of hardship, revels in a life 
of ease. He goes from palace to palace— 
Belgrade, Bled, or an island in the Adri- 
atic. depending on the season. There are 


soft carpets, gleaming chandeliers, fine 
furniture, servants to attend him. 

An absolute ruler whose word is law, 
on nearly all decisions he consults his as- 
sociates, sometimes lengthily. Mostly his 
advisers and subordinate officials are 
veterans of the Partisan forces, which 
Tito led against the Nazis during the 
World War II occupation. 

In talking business, giving orders, his 
voice is a soft monotone. But after hous 
he is gay with visitors, polished of man- 
ner, poised—and often given to rather 
heavy-handed practical jokes. He likes 
company and can carry on a lively con 
versation in most of the languages of con- 
tinental Europe. He enjoys parties, but 
contrary to many reports is an abstemious 
drinker. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Skylift— packed with exclusive, top- 
performance, money-saving features! 
® For trouble-free, heavy duty re 


Automatic 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER OF 
ELECTRIC-DRIVEN INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 


with new 


FINANCE-LEASE PLAN, 


Automalic Trucks 
can pay for themselves! 


All AUTOMATIC industrial trucks are covered by this 
new plan for financing and leasing the materials handling 
equipment you need...so that you can get your truck 
immediately and let it earn for you while you pay! 

The Company has on file actual case histories of 
Automatic trucks paying for themselves in periods of less 
than a year. Businesses of all kinds have been “‘stream- 
lined” with Automatic materials handling units...with 
savings in time, in space, and in money. 


FINANCING PLAN 


A sensible down payment delivers your Automatic truck. 
The balance is on deferred payment, from 6 to 36 months. 
Whatever schedule is best for you! The regular, low monthly 
charges include everything...no hidden “extras” to come 
along later. 
LEASING PLAN 

Leases for 2 to 5 years, or 2 to 9 years, depending on 
type of equipment. Low monthly costs, and a variety of 
lease options for renewals or for purchase available on 
request. A flexible, low-cost plan! 


Don't delay getting full information on this easy new plan 
for getting AUTOMATIC trucks af once! Mail coupon today! 


Automatic 2.272020" 


Without obligation, I would like more information on the 
new “Earn-Its-Own-Way” Finance-Lease plan. 
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XN like 
\\, Elephants 


NEVER FORGET 


That's why alert business men 
prefer to get their incoming 
and outgoing messages right, 
in writing—and keep them on 
record—by using Telegrams! 
Spoken words and figures are 
quickly forgotten—easily mis- 
understood—hard to transmit to 
other executives. 


W Telegrams 





For Any Business Purpose 
A TELEGRAM Does the Job Better! 


NUNION, 


wa ere. 


TROUBLE-STOPPERS 


USE TELEGRAMS FOR EVERY BUSINESS 
MESSAGE IT PAYS TO REMEMBER. 
TELEGRAMS WILL SAVE TIME, CUT 
COSTS, PREVENT INTER-DEPARTMENTAL 
DUPLICATION, AND AVOID 

OPERATING DELAYS. 














Telegrams 

are “‘word 
pictures” — 

seen, understood, 
remembered. 


WESTERN UNION 


U.S. News & World Report 





... Via poverty, Communism 
and war to No. 1 Yugoslav 


Making of a Communist. Tito 


reached his pinnacle of power and luxury . 


by an unusual route. He was born Josip 
Broz in Croatia, of debt-ridden peasant 
parents. There were 15 children—7 sur- 
vived childhood—and 15  hard-scrabble 
acres. The land had to be sold, a little 
at a time, to pay off debts, buy food. 
Tito was working in the fields at the age 
of 7. Later there was sporadic education. 

Early, Tito became a_ rebel, first 
against the Hapsburgs, then against the 
whole capitalist system. As a young man 
he was a migratory metalworker, agita- 
tor, fugitive from the police, frequent 
jail inmate. Several years in a Russian 
prison gave direction to his life. They 
came after he had been taken a prisoner 
of war in World War I. 

Escape, recapture, another escape fol- 
lowed. He was free when the Russian 
Revolution developed, and he took an in- 
conspicuous but interested part in it. 
Circuitously he made his way back to 
Croatia, joined the new Communist Party 
and threw himself into its devious work. 
His reward was a jail term and growing 
stature in the party. 

Free in 1934, he went to Moscow for 
two years as a Comintern adviser, but 
saw the big men of Communism only 
from a distance. Later as a Comintern 
member Tito was taken up by Stalin 
himself. He became a favorite and there 
were frequent trips to Moscow. There 
also was a long stay in Paris, during. the 
Spanish Civil War, helping Yugoslav 
Communists get on to Spain and join the 
Loyalist Army. 

The Nazi invasion of Yugoslavia early 
in World War II left Tito unmoved, for 
Hitler and Stalin were allies. But when 
Germany turned on Russia, Tito organ- 
ized his Communist followers into a 
guerrilla army to harass the Germans. 
Another guerrilla leader, Gen. Draja Mi- 
khailovitch, monarchist and anti-Commu- 
nist, already was in the field. The U.S. 
and Great Britain backed Tito, at Rus- 
sia’s urging. Later, in power, Tito had 
Mikhailovitch shot as a German collabo- 
rator, a fact not forgotten in Yugoslavia. 

In power. After the war, Tito settled 
down to become, seemingly, the dociie 
leader of one of Moscow’s satellite out- 
posts. But Moscow and Belgrade soon 
were grating. Tito wanted machinery, in- 
dustry. Moscow refused it to him, wanted 
to limit Yugoslavia to an agricultural econ- 
omy. Moscow said the Yugoslavian farms 
should be collectivized. The farmers didn’t 
like it, and neither did Tito. 

The break, when it came, was an erup- 
tion. Tito turned toward the West, got 

(Continued on page 59) 





High-Fidelity 


THE MAGNASONIC 
High-fidelity phonograph; four speakers, 
20-watt amplifier, 3-speed changer — 
exclusive Pianissimo Pick-up. Only $198.50, 


high fidelity phonograph 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


it’s 
the 


flavour 


... always 


EACHERS 


HIGHLAND CREAM 
86 PROOF * BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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...U.S. aid helps advance 
Tito brand of Communism 


help of many kinds, including dollars, 
machinery, food, munitions. Nonmilitary 
aid to Yugoslavia has run to more than 
600 million dollars. Tito has used the 
money and other help to advance his 
version of Communism in the country, 
although he still hedges on collectivized 
farms. 

The standard of living has been raised, 
conspicuously. There is more to eat, more 
to wear. Stores with once-empty shelves 
now boast stocks equal to the average 
shop in France or Germany. The Yugo- 
slavs like these results of facing toward 
the West. Many of them have in addi- 
tion a warm spot for the United States. 
Yugoslav immigrants in America have 
been unusually thoughtful of the rela- 
tives back home, have showered them 
with gifts of many kinds. 

As elsewhere, many in Yugoslavia find 
Communism an oppressive burden. Tito 
is firmly in power, through the support 
of an Army officered largely by his old 
associates of the wartime Partisans. But 
he likes to set the people cheering for 
him now and then. And he is super- 
sensitive to charges that he has gone 
overboard for the West. Hence, his 
Trieste threats. 

Trieste is an anti-Italian symbol in 
Yugoslavia, one to which much patriotic 
emotion is attached. So Tito chooses to 
be tough and send his U. S.-made tanks 
rumbling up toward the Trieste zone 
from one side, while the Italians sent 
theirs up from the other, with U.S. 
soldiers in the middle. 

Actually, the Marshal would like to 
get the Trieste situation settled. But he 
complains that the Italians are too hard 
to deal with, thinks they won't be satis- 
fied with less than the whole Dalmatian 
Coast. In the end, the present dispute 
probably will be smoothed over. But a 
final solution of the Trieste problem is 
not in sight. 

Tito, the Communist, will remain as a 
problem for the West. As an ally, he is 
balanced by the Fascist dictator, Franco 
of Spain, another U.S. partner in the 
conflict with Russia. But allies are made 
by geography and personal and national 
antagonisms, not by ideologies. 

President Eisenhower not long ago 
denounced totalitarianism for “its strut, 
its slander, its self-seeking.” Tito’s regime 
is totalitarian. But Tito is important to 

e U.S. His armies fill a strategic area 
in Southeast Europe, on the flank of any 
Russian offensive. He is ready to fight. 
And all this, as “cold war” alliances are 
made, outweighs any natural American 
tepugnance to a dictator, his methods 
or his ideas. 
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“To Have or Not to Have?” 
Is a Question of ‘Tools 


The above paraphrase from Shake- 
speare is the real key to the high standard 
of living in the United States. 

It is no accident that this country has 
72% of all the automobiles in the world, 
61% of the telephones, 92% of the 
bathtubs and a comparable superiority in 
most other things making up man’s ma- 
terial welfare.* 

The reason for this fantastic superi- 
ority in “having” things is our greater use 
of “tools” for multiplying man’s energy. 
The equation above graphically portrays 
this. 

We have increased output per hour of 
work about 72 times since 1850 only 
by constantly putting newer and better 
“tools” to work in industry. This funda- 
mental truth is too often obscured in 
complex discussions of money, banking, 
distribution, wages and other phases of 
economics. Once the bedrock basis of 
our system is thoroughly grasped, all else 
falls into its proper place and proportion. 
“Tools” are the key. What serves to pro- 
vide more and better “tools” is good. 
What serves to limit, or destroy, greater 
use of “‘tools” is bad. 

e 

The contour-cutting band machine is 
one of the ingenious tools used to in- 
crease man’s ability to produce more 

oods for himself. It was originated by 
The DoALL Company. 

This machine tool bandsaws a narrow 
slot in metals, wood, and, in fact, in any 
solid substance. There are 18 different 
kinds of band tools for use with these 
machines to do a thousand different 
kinds of operations. 


e 
If a material is too brittle or hard to 
saw—like glass or granite—then the band 
tool employed is impregnated with dia- 
monds, or has tiny blocks of grinding 


*Source: Industrial Relations Center, 
University of Chicago. 


wheel material mounted on it. If the ma- 
terial is to be polished, there are abrasive 
bands which can polish any material, 
including tungsten carbide. Thus, this 
same machine can sharpen carbide lathe 
tools. If the material is to be filed, a band 
of files is employed (some thirty differ- 
ent styles and shapes of file bands are 
available) . If the material is pliable—like 
sponge rubber or paper—the band tool 
employed has a knife edge which slices 
through the substance. 
2 

Complete information is available from 
The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, Illi- 
nois, or any of its 38 Sales-Service Stores 
listed in local phone directories. These 
stores also carry cutting tools, gaging 
equipment, precision surface grinders and 
many other products. 


SHAPE CUTTING, a job done best, fastest 
and cheapest on a DoALL Band Machine. 


MIX Sr 
may 
DoALL 
FREE ON REQUEST for your bulletin boards: 


“Why Living Improves in America”, a 17” x 
22” wall chart, without advertising matter. 
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Unitrol meets every need 


For a siugle machine... 


Unitrol permits the orderly assembly of 

ded control equip t and electri. 
cal accessories such as meters, trans- 
formers, indicating and recording de- 
vices, into an out-of-the-way but 
readily accessible single unit. 





Of the many motor control ad- 
vances pioneered by Cutler- 
Hammer engineers, Unitrol 
surely has answered more long- 
standing problems of factory lay- 
out, efficient operation, and 
proper electrical maintenance 
than any other development. 
Unitrol permits the convenient, 
safe, and economical consolida- 
tion of control equipment to sim- 
plify machine installations and 
provide uncluttered space for 
men and work. More than that, 
Unitrol simplifies installation of 
motor control, eliminating spe- 


cial construction, costly wall « or 


floor preparation. 
Unitrol also per- 
mits any changes 


CUTE & “HAMM R 


Unitrol assures maximum dependabil- 
ity to motor-driven equipment. Ma- 
chine operators do not } tamper with the 
securely h located con- 
trol in Unitrol. Grouped controle make 
inspection easier, more certain. 





The dream of factory planners, operating 
supervisors, and electrical maintenance 


men becomes reality when ali motor con-, 


trol for an entire plant is conveniently cen- 
tralized, ably organized, fully protected 
in Unitrol. 


to be made quickly and easily, in 
either replacement of individual 
controls or in the rearrangement 
or relocation of all the control 
equipment. The close grouping 
of control elements in Unitrol 
provides many continuing bene- 
fits. Inspection is easier and 
safer,consequently more regular. 
For important savings in space, 
time, labor and costs... for to- 
day, tomorrow, and for years 
ahead ... insist on Unitrol, the 
truly modern motor control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1462 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
wm Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


The name UNITROL is a Cutler-Hammer trade mark registered in the 
United States Patent Office. It identifies the genuine and original stand- 
ardized flexible control center, an outstanding engineering achievement 
pioneered by Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 











=We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT DIVIDENDS 
FOR VETERANS 











® Extra dividends are going to 
World War I veterans having 
Government insurance. 


@® World War II veterans also 
are receiving new dividends. 


® Questions are raised about 
how and why payments are 
made. 


Many veterans are surprised at re- 
ceiving large dividend checks on 
their Government insurance. They 
are asking: What's it all about? 

The Veterans’ Administration is paying a 

special 64-million-dollar dividend to 

World War I veterans who hold per- 

manent-plan policies of U.S. Govern- 

ment Life Insurance. About 380,000 

veterans are getting a share. 


Where is the dividend money coming 
from? 
The dividend is coming from the reserve 
fund of this World War I insurance. 
Some of this reserve is being released, 
in the form of a special dividend, be- 
cause the trend of death payments and 
disabilities among the insured has been 
less than expected. Thus the dividend 
is largely a refund of excess premiums. 


How large are the payments? 

They vary from very small to sizable 
amounts. Smallest possible payment 
would be $1 on a $1,000 policy. Many 
of them run several hundred dollars or 
higher. It is possible for a dividend check 
to reach $1,000 or more, but there will 
not be many of these. The average pay- 
ment will be about $168. 


On what basis is payment figured? 
In figuring the amount of an individual 
dividend, consideration is given to the 
face value of the policy, length of time 
the policy has been in effect, the type of 
permanent insurance involved and the 
age of the veteran when the policy was 
issued. Furthermore, the permanent-plan 
policy must have been issued by 1947 or 
earlier and must have been in force at 
the end of 1952. (A veteran who thinks 
he is entitled to a dividend, and doesn't 
receive it, can inquire at the nearest 
Veterans’ Administration office.) 


Are some World War | veterans re- 
ceiving two dividends this year? 
Yes. This special dividend is in addition 
to the regular 1953 dividend for World 
(Continued on page 61) 
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“There goes another 
salesmanager!” 


“That makes three this year. They get 
discouraged fast after seeing what freight 
rate differentials have done fo our 
Western market. Of course, a new plant 
in Santa Clara County, California is 
the answer, but the boss won't listen..." 


Perhaps you, too are facing the 
problem of how to reach this rich 
Western market most economi- 
cally. The solution found by many 
leading firms is to estoblish a 
Western plant in-Santa Clara 
County... population and dis- 
tribution center of the West. The 
Ford Motor Company's new 
$100,000,000 Western headquar- 
ters, now under construction, is 
just one example. 

New plants quickly pay for 
themselves here through increas- 
ed sales as well as economical 
distribution. Cooperative labor 
plus an all-year mild climate are 
only two of the advantages. 

Find out more about this de- 
centralized community at the 
Southern tip of San Francisco 
Bay. There is no obligation for a 
confidential analysis of your par- 
ticular requirements. 


WRITE TODAY! ‘ 
Ask for the latest Santa 
industrial map showing Clara 
present industries County 


and available sites \ GF 
in this area. N ZG 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. 3, San Jose 14, California 


SANTA CLARA 


COUNTY 


Decentralized... Yes! Isolated...No! 
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We've Been Asked: 





War I holders of Government Life In- 
surance permanent policies. That in- 
volves a split-up of 23 million dollars. 


Are these dividends taxable? 

No; they are tax-free, according to a 
Treasury ruling. That’s because the divi- 
dends are largely in the nature of re- 
funds of premiums paid in, rather than 
as a return on investments. 


Are holders of World War Il insur- 
ance getting dividends this year, 
too? 

Yes. They are receiving a regular divi- 

dend on their World War II National 

Service Life Insurance, but not a special 

dividend like that of World War I policy- 

holders. The 1953 payments usually are 
made at about the anniversary dates of 
the policies. 


How much are these veterans receiv- 
ing? 

Altogether, about 5 million World War 
veterans are dividing 190 million dollars 
in NSLI dividends. Here, too, individual 
amounts vary largely, depending on type 
of insurance, age of insured when the 
policy was issued, and the time the 
policy has been in force. World War II 
veterans get dividends on “term” policies 
that have not been converted to perma- 
nent-plan policies. 


Will World War Il policyholders get 
regular annual dividends from now 
on? 

Not necessarily. That’s up to officials of 

the Veterans’ Administration, which must 

decide whether the size of the insurance 
trust fund justifies a dividend each year. 


Suppose a veteran has died, who gets 
his dividend? 

The dividend usually goes to the bene- 
ficiary under the policy of a deceased 
veteran. Where the beneficiary has died, 
the dividend might go to the veteran’s 
estate or, in special cases, to the next of 
kin. 


Do veterans of the Korean war get 
dividends on their Government in- 
surance? 

No. That’s because servicemen of the 
Korean war received Government in- 
surance of an entirely different type 
from the policies of World War I and II. 
All Korean-war GI’s were given Govern- 
ment life-insurance coverage to the ex- 
tent of $10,000, free. They paid nothing 
for this insurance, and get nothing back 
in the form of dividends. Under this 
plan, a Korean veteran can keep up this 
insurance after discharge by paying pre- 
miums, which increase in amounts at 
five-year intervals; but no dividends are 
provided then, either. 





LEBANON 
STEEL CASTINGS 


are at work 


HIPPING UP A WIND as high as 
Wir mph is the job of Elliott 
Company’s Single-Stage Centrif- 
ugal Blowers. In these blowers 
the “‘tornado-builder” is a one- 
piece, open type, radial-bladed 
impeller—a Lebanon CIRCLE © 
casting engineered to withstand 
unusual service conditions. 
Lebanon craftsmen have estab- 
lished remarkable records for 
producing enginereed castings for 
such exacting services. 


@ See—STEEL WITH A THOUSAND 
QUALITIES—37-min., 16 mm, 
full-color, sound film on the making 
of steel castings. For information 
write: Dept. K, Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


LEBANON 


Carbon, Special Alloy 
and Stainless Steel 


Castings 
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Take-off fe tomorrow! Until 1903, our feathered friends 
monopolized the airways. Then came the first powered flight . . . and 
the Wright brothers had launched not only a machine but an era. 
Fifty years and two world wars later, there’s little doubt the airplane 
is here to stay. It’s our first line 

of defense... it delivers the 

mail... it carries passengers 

to the four corners of the earth. 

Second only to the automotive 

industry in manufacturing 

manpower, the aircraft indus- 

try today provides jobs for 

over 600,000 Americans. One Sundstrand Constant Speed Drives are now in use on 
of Sundstrand’s contributions Sestado.e dautgn far fovgongilind cocmmncipl aban. 
to modern aviation is the Con- 

stant Speed Drive. It converts variable engine speed to constant speed 
for driving a-c generators, making a-c power practicable on today’s 
giants of the air. This job was once considered “‘impossible”” by many 
in the industry, but Sundstrand’s “Engineered Production” Service* 
. .. equipment and technical know-how . . . supplied the answer. Per- 


haps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 









































A name 
. to remember in 


your business! 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 
products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—tlathes, Milling Machines, Spe- 
cial Machinery, Centering Ma- 
chines, Bench Centers, Balancing 
Tools. 


BROACHING DIVISION— 
Standard and Special Broaching 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIi- 
VISION—Constant Speed Hy- 
draulic Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION — 
Pumps used by the nation's lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC 
DIVISION — Hydraulic Trans- 
missions, Pumps, Control Valves, 
Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION — 
Air Sanders tor Automotive, 
Woodworking, Metal-Working 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
iron castings for Sundstrand and 
other monufacturers. 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 
DIVISION—Tool Room and Pro- 
duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 
tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip and 
Coolant Separators. 


Sundstrand engineers have 
worked with leaders in Amer- 
ican industry, in many fields, for 
close to half a century. Benefit 
by Sundstrand’s reliable research, 
expert engineering, precision 
production. Write for story : 


“Engineered Production” 
Service* 


SUNDSTRAFD 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


American Broach & Machine Company 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








LIVING WITH LATIN AMERICA: 
A NEW BLUEPRINT FOR U.S. 





Basic alterations are being made in U. S. re- 
lations with Latin America, now that Milton 
Eisenhower has returned from his survey. 

Perén is back in U.S. good graces. Guate- 
mala is warned to mend its ways. Co-opera- 
tion is promised to any nation that combats 
Communists. This includes dictatorships. 





It's all explained here by John M. Cabot, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, speaking for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Cabot is a career Foreign Service officer 
with 27 years’ experience, much of it spent 
studying Latin America at first hand. 








by John M. Cabot 


Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs 


In reading comments on international affairs one is often 
reminded of the difference in the image one sees in looking 
through the two ends of a telescope. Our differences with 
other nations frequently arise because we do not see a given 
situation in the same light. Yet, if we are to live in construc- 
tive friendship with the other nations of this world, surely the 
first essential is mutual understanding. Surely in this era of 
hydrogen bombs it is ‘better to sacrifice something of one’s 
own viewpoint to the honest views of another if that will 
maintain the peace. 

Since the dawn of history the way of the peacemaker has 
been hard. In international affairs it is easier to arouse hatred 
than understanding, suspicion than confidence, selfishness than 
collaboration. Those who appeal to emotion rather than reason 
can point to historical examples to 
sow whatever evil weed they may 
wish to implant in the public’s 
mind. Unhappily the public is not 
told so often, nor does it so vividly 
remember, the times it has been 
deceived by appeals to its narrow 
prejudices and _ selfish emotions. 
Yet wars have almost never 
started in modern times from 
nothing; they have resulted from 
an accumulation of grievances, 
real or fancied, on both sides. It 
is the task of diplomacy to allay 
those grievances before they reach 
the danger point. 

In the Americas there are hap- 
pily but few cases in which there 
is danger that grievances may 
teach the explosion point. What- 
ever the shortcomings in our mu- 
tual relations, we can proudly 
maintain as a group of free peo- 
ples that in our relations we have 
been a beacon light to the rest of 
the world. The Pan American 
Union antedates by half a century 
the United Nations and furnished 

U.N. Charter the vital concept 
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of regional organizations; the concept of Point Four had 
already been in successful operation for years in Latin 
America when it was announced as an essential contribution 
of the United States to the maintenance of peace in the world. 
The basic principle of the NATO [North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization] treaty had previously been embodied in the Rio 
Treaty of 1947. Thanks to the co-operative concepts we had 
built up over the years in this Hemisphere, we were spared 
the material destruction of the second World War and we 
were able to devote all of the resources of the Americas to 
maintaining inviolate our lives, our homes, our beliefs and our 
institutions against foreign tyranny, nihilism and imperialism. 
Let us never for a moment forget the horrors from which our 
continental solidarity happily saved us. 

In the years which have passed 
since Our common victory in the 
second World War, rifts have ap- 
peared in our continental solidar- 
ity, and today it is not so firm and 
unquestioned as it was eight years 
ago. For the most part, I do not 
believe that these rifts are serious. 
Even between the closest friends, 
an occasional misunderstanding is 
inevitable. It is the duty of friend- 
ship to examine such misunder- 
standings with candor and _toler- 
ance; only thus can they be pre- 
vented from rankling. 

Let us examine some specific 
problems we have recently faced 
in our Latin-American relations. 

We have just made a unique 
grant of aid in Bolivia. We have 
not done this because we have 
uniquely close relations with Bo- 
livia. We do not necessarily ap- 
prove all that the present Bolivian 
Government has done; on the con- 
trary, we have had to make strong 
representations to it regarding its 
attitude towards American inter- 
ests. Why then this aid? 


—Department of State 
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First, let me point out that the present Government 
unquestionably came to power by the will of the Bolivian 
people. If we believe in democracy, it is surely our duty to 
deal with regimes solidly based on the consent of the 
governed, even if they differ somewhat from us in their con- 
cepts of government. 

Second, the present Government has shown much courage 
in facing the problems it inherited. I shall not discuss the 
question of the nationalization of the tin mines. Bitter charges 
have been flung back and forth, but it would not be proper 
for me to discuss them. What is important is to note that pre- 
liminary agreements have been reached between the Bo- 
livian Government and the former owners of the tin mines 
regarding compensation. 

The present Government inherited an impossible economic 
situation. In an effort to keep down the cost of food, the pre- 
vious governments had imported staple items at an un- 
realistically low rate of exchange. As a result, foodstuffs dis- 
appeared over the frontiers even after importation, while 
domestic farmers were ruined. The proportion of foodstuffs 
imported rose to 40 per cent of consumption. As long as tin 
prices remained high, the necessary exchange could be found 
to pay for food imports, but this year the price in world 
markets dropped abruptly from $1.21 to about 80 cents a 
pound. At the same time we filled our stockpile and were no 
longer interested in the low-grade ores which could be smelted 
only by us in an uneconomic smelter. This combination of 
circumstances spelled disaster for Bolivia. 

With drastically curtailed foreign-exchange receipts, famine 
in Bolivia was a mathematical certainty. Given the traditional 
political pattern there and the grave stresses to which the 
country is subject, chaos seemed certain and a swing to Com- 
munism probable if we sat on our hands. Taking its political 
life in its hands, the Government has drastically modified 
the economic controls which have been ruining the coun- 
try’s economy, and has tried to put things on a sound 
economic basis. You will appreciate the tragic sacrifices it 
means for people who have barely enough to live on when 
the prices of necessities are suddenly jumped far more than 
wages. 

It seems to me that our attitude towards this question is 
basically a test of the sincerity of our adherence to the true 
ideals of Pan Americanism and hemispheric solidarity. As 21 
sovereign republics we shall have differences—serious dif- 
ferences—in this Hemisphere. We have common interests 
vastly more important than our differences. We face alike the 
implacable challenge of Communism. The true test of our 
hemispheric solidarity—upor which our security so important- 
ly depends—is our willingness to sink our differences and to co- 
operate with regimes pursuing a different course from ours to 
achieve common goals. If we have our reservations regard- 
ing some of the present Bolivian Government’s measures, 
we believe it is sincere in desiring social progress and in 
opposing Communist imperialism. We are therefore co- 
operating with it, for history has often described the fate of 
those who have quarreled over nonessentials in the face of a 
mortal peril. 


ET US TURN to a somewhat similar case which is very dif- 
ferent in its basic implications. 

Our relations with the Guatemalan Government are today 
not those which we would like to have with it and with every 
other government in this Hemisphere. Profoundly believing as 
we do in hemispheric solidarity for both spiritual and material 
reasons, I think we should strive as dispassionately as we can 
to seek the causes for the situation which has arisen. I also 
feel that we have the right and duty to defend ourselves 
and explain our position in answer to years of wanton attacks 
on this country and its citizens from official Guatemalan 
sources. 

We find it difficult, for example, to be patient, after all 
the blood and treasure we have poured out in Korea to safe- 
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guard the free world, when the official Guatemalan newspaper 
follows the Communist line by accusing us in effect of 
bacteriological warfare just after our airmen have returned to 
tell us of the tortures to which they were subjected to extrac 
fabricated confessions. We are also surprised that the Guate. 
malan Ambassador should misrepresent a perfectly proper 
note I handed him explaining our juridical views regard. 
ing the expropriation of American property in Guatemala, 
All that we have asked of Guatemala is that it respect its 
obligations, legal and moral, within the family of nations, 
We wish to discuss questions outstanding with Guatemal 
on the basis of the facts, our inter-American responsibilities 
and international law, and we are awaiting their answer to 
see if they also are prepared to discuss outstanding questions 
on that basis. 

I shall not at this point discuss the question as to whether 
activities of the international Communist conspiracy to de- 
stroy free governments are prejudicing the independence 
of Guatemala and that of neighboring republics, since this 
is essentially a matter of inter-American rather than uni- 
lateral concern. The American republics have on numerous 
occasions, notably by Resolution 32 of the Bogota Conference 
of 1948, made clear their opposition to activities of this 
nature. 

With any regime’s purpose of social reform, in so far as it is 
sincere, we have no quarrel. On the contrary, we applaud 
measures which raise the living standards of the under- 
privileged. Having myself served in Guatemala and observed 
conditions, I personally would have great sympathy with 
any such purpose. But when we are resisting Communist ag- 
gression and subversion all over the world, no regime which is 
openly playing the Communist game can expect from us the 
positive co-operation we normally seek to extend to all of ow 
sister republics. We know indeed that despite its hypocritical 
appeals on behalf of the underprivileged, Communism does 
not give a snap of the fingers for the welfare of the masses. 
It will liquidate them or send them to slave labor camps by the 
millions to advance its tyrannical power. 


poems WE SEEK to defend the rights of our citizens under 
international law in Guatemala or elsewhere, we are often 
accused of opposition to any form of social progress. Such an 
argument is so obviously absurd, so monstrous in the light 
of our entire history, that I find it difficult to know where to 
start refuting it. Am I to recite our Declaration of Independ- 
ence or our Bill of Rights? Am I to invoke the shades of Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, the two Roosevelts? Am I to describe the 
innumerable curbs which by law we have effectively placed 
on abuses of the power of wealth, or must I point out that 
our society is far less divided into classes than that of Soviet 
Russia? Need I remind our Latin friends of the freedom which 
we helped to win for Cuba and the Philippines and yielded 
to them spontaneously with our warm-hearted blessing? Is it 
for nothing that we have in the United States the highest 
standard of living in the world, that under wise laws the bene- 
fits of our material advancement are so widely spread through- 
out the community? 

Have other countries so soon forgotten what private 
American efforts have done to relieve the sufferings resulting 
from disaster wherever it has struck in the world, or the 
enormous contributions which our private foundations have 
made towards wiping out pestilence? What selfish purpose 
are we supposed to be serving by the aid we have given mil 
lions of the underprivileged through our Point Four work? 
Over what people, territory or class does the Star-Spangled 
Banner wave as a symbol of oppression or exploitation? No ne 
tional record could show more clearly our sympathy for the 
weak, the stricken and the oppressed, our desire for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. 

Let us turn to another situation. Our relations with Arget- 
tina have often been troubled. I am not going to analyze the 
causes and the course of the difficulties which arose between 
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us; I doubt that any good purpose would be served by raking 
over the dead leaves of the past. 

The Argentine Government follows a different political and 
economic philosophy from ours; whether it is well adapted to 
Argentine domestic conditions I shall not venture to say, for it 
frankly is none of our business. It is, however, clear that the 
present Government of Argentina came to power by the will 
of the Argentine people. The Government of the United States 
has repeatedly pledged itself not to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of its sister republics and it must and will respect 
its pledges; they are the cornerstone of our inter-American 
relations. Reviewing the sorry history of past years, I hope 
you will agree that this is not only practically sound but 
morally right. 

We cannot take the attitude that what is good for us is 
necessarily good for other nations under vastly different cir- 
cumstances; that Uncle Sam knows best what is good for 
others, and will assume the responsibility for seeing that they 
get it; that it is wrong for Soviet Russia to impose Communism 
on foreign nations but permissible for us to impose democracy 
on them; that in the present grave state of international affairs 
we can afford to feud with every government whose internal 
politics don’t altogether meet our appproval. If it is not 
obvious to us that democracy (unlike Communism) can never 
be imposed on a foreign nation by force, then we should and 
did learn from past interventions that they never produced 
democracy. If we are to have hemispheric solidarity, with all 
that it means to our security, we must scrupulously respect the 
principle of nonintervention in our relations with our sister 
republics. 

In his inaugural address, President Eisenhower stated 
that, much as we cherished our own political and economic 
institutions, we should never try to force them on others. 
President Perén on his part indicated to the new Ad- 
ministration his hope for better relations between our two 
nations. Thanks to the tact, ability and understanding of 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower a marked change in the tenor of our 
> im took place as a result of our visit to Buenos Aires in 

y. 

In our talks with President Perén he made it clear he wished 
for good relations with the United States based upon mutual 
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respect. The purpose of our visit was to make it equally clear 
that the principle of mutual respect was likewise the basis of 
our policy. In today’s world, Argentine and United States in- 
terests coincide far more than they clash. Logic and common 
sense point to the course which we should take. 

President Peron has taken steps towards improving relations 
by settling outstanding controversies with us. There have been 
mischievous stories circulated that, in return for better rela- 
tions, he demanded concessions, notably large loans, of us. 
The fact is the exact reverse; he told us that Argentine friend- 
ship had no price tag on it. We welcome the constructive atti- 
tude President Perén has shown. 

Obviously I cannot predict what the future of our relations 
with Argentina will be; some of the factors which have trou- 
bled them still exist. But this much I can state: We, on our 
part, shall strive earnestly to consolidate the improvement 
which has taken place in our relations with Argentina. 
Though remembering past disappointments, let us on our 
part do all we can to prevent another. Let us demonstrate 
our profound belief and faith in Pan Americanism and hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

In thinking of the future of our relations with Argentina, 
let us take heart from the story of our relations with Mexico. 
In the past 26 years, some exceptionally able American diplo- 
mats have handled our relations wisely and have resolutely 
adhered to first principles. Their efforts have been greeted 
with equal statesmanship by their Mexican colleagues. Our 
relations have been completely transformed, and today they 
are those of friendship, respect, understanding and trust. If 
there are times, in the innumerable questions which inevitably 
rise between neighbors, that we cannot agree, we can disagree 
without rancor or suspicion. The meeting between President 
Eisenhower and President Ruiz Cortines at the Falcon Dam 
symbolizes the sincere friendship and effective co-operation 
which characterizes our relations with our good neighbor to 
the south. 

I have described to you the story of three major prob- 
lems which we have had recently in our relations with 
our sister republics. Do not think that they are typical. 
Our relations in this Hemisphere suffer in a sense from the 
fact that they are not more dramatic. If we are friendly with 
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our neighbors, if we co-operate with them, if they are going 
about their own. business without creating major prob- 
lems for us, that is-not-news—tragie though that may be 
as a commentary on human relations. Let us, however, take 
comfort from the fact that we can develop our relations 
with our sister republics in an atmosphere other than one of 
lurid crisis. 

For here is a frontier of human development similar to 
that which raised us in a century to our present grandeur. 
Here is a blackboard where history is yet to be written. 
Here is a group of nations where our present policies can 
greatly influence our future relations for good or ill. Here 
is a continent in a period of amazing development—a de- 
velopment so rapid that our Latin friends complain more 
of growing pains than they take satisfaction in their increasing 
stature. 

Now is the moment when we must decide whether we are to 
keep this rendezvous with destiny. We can foresee for Latin 
America a development in the next century as portentous for 
world history as our development was in the last century. 
While this is going on, while Latin America is going through 


—Black Star 
PRESIDENT JUAN PERON 
Today, ‘Argentine and U.S. interests coincide . . . 


a period of febrile development, we should not be surprised if 
it centers its attention on its domestic problems. We did. 
Let us remember how deeply we appreciated the helping 
hands which were extended to us when we were younger 
and weaker, and let us co-operate in friendship and under- 
standing in the development of our sister republics. History 
beckons us. 

Take, for example, our relations with Brazil. With no na- 
tion in the world have we a record of longer, more loyal 
friendship. Greater than the United States in area, more 
populous than any other Latin land in America or Europe, 
Brazil is going forward as though Aladdin had rubbed his 
lamp. If there are today certain maladjustments in Brazil's 
economy, can anyone doubt Brazil’s majestic future? 
Reason and sentiment have alike cemented our friendship 
in the past. No nation has brighter promise for the future 
than Brazil and no nation can better help Brazil to achieve 
that future than the United States. If the problems of our 
collaboration are often complex and prosaic rather than 
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glamorous, let us press forward together in continuing, con- 
structive friendship. 

Or take our relations with the Republic of Panama. We 
are holding discussions with representatives of that Govern. 
ment in regard to certain readjustments in our relations which 
they desire. Given the immensely complex relations which 
exist between Panama and the Canal Zone, this is a highh 
intricate, involved subject. Differences of opinion will, of 
course, arise as to whether or not some of the Panamaniay 
aspirations are‘just and practical, and some of their de. 
mands seem excessive, but we on our part are examining 
them in a spirit of understanding with a desire to promote 
continuing friendship and mutually beneficial relations. Not 
only must we bear in mind that close collaboration is ¢. 
sential to the defense of the Canal but also we should always 
remember the example we set for the world in our dealing 
with smaller states. 

We hear quite a bit in the United States of the occasional 
troubles of American companies operating in certain parts of 
Latin America, but we hear little of the economic statesman- 
ship shown by many of our sister republics, notably Vene- 
zuela and Peru. We hear of dictators, but we scarcely hear. 
for example, of the sturdy democracies of Uruguay and Costa 
Rica. We have as neighbors a group of sister republics with 
detects and problems, but in a period of pulsating change ani 
progress. As we seek to solve our day-to-day problems, as 
crises elsewhere distract us, let us lift up our eyes to the bril- 
liant future which co-operation with them can so mightily 
advance. 

And finally a word, which I trust our sister republics wil! 
not take amiss. Communist imperialism recognizes the United 
States as the citadel of the free world. So long as we stand 
intact and free, they cannot proceed unhampered with their 
conspiracy to subjugate the world to their godless tyranny. 
So long as the mendacities of Communist propaganda can be 
exposed it will not be particularly effective. As the principal 
obstacle in their aggressive path, we must be eliminated; and 
to that purpose they are devoting every resource at their com- 
mand which they feel it prudent to use. In Latin America 
they are seeking through a tremendous campaign of cal- 
umny to destroy our prestige, to weaken our economy and 
that of our sister republics by vicious attacks on our pr 
vate companies operating in Latin America. Not a few hon- 
est people have been misled to a greater or lesser degree 
by this campaign. Recognizing a few words of truth ina 
lengthy Communist diatribe, irritated with the United States 
by the frustrations we all face in this ever narrowing 
world, they unwittingly lend aid and comfort to their mortal 
enemies. 

As free men and free nations in this Hemisphere, let us 
disagree, if we choose, as to how we are to achieve our goals: 
but let us disagree with friendly tolerance, and let us re- 
member that our goals, of governments and_ peoples, ar 
substantially the same. As sovereign republics, we seek na- 
tional development in accordance with respective national 
geniuses; we seek rising living standards; we emphasize the 
rights and dignity of the individual. In a shrinking world we 
wish in our international relations to secure mutual bene: 
fits on the basis of mutual respect. We want peace and we 
know how mighty a force for peace our hemispheric soli- 
darity has proved. In short, although there are some co 
flicts of interest between us as there are even in the mos 
closely knit families, and although the Communists cease- 
lessly try to exploit these conflicts, our interests. aspit@- 
tions and goals in the Americas are so closely paralleled 
that they should indissolubly cement our — continental 
solidarity. Let us, then, deal with each other with under 
standing hearts. 


(The foregoing address was delivered by Mr. Cabot at¢ 
meeting of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, ! 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 14, 1953.) 
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WHERE BUSINESS 


SLOWDOWN PINCHES 


Industry is lowering its sights, 
producing less of nearly every- 
thing. That has been the trend 
since last March. 

Slowdown isn’t severe yet, but 
it's spreading. 

The end isn‘t in sight. By next 
spring, factory output may fall 
13 per cent below the peak of a 
year earlier. 

A few lines may get a lift. Fol- 
lowing is the outlook. 


Most of the nation’s industries are 
gradually slowing down. 
~ They've been turning out more goods 
than people are buying. Months ago, 
company managers started putting a 
brake on production, trying to get it back 
into line with demand. 

But they applied the brakes very 
gently, as the chart on this page indicates. 
From March, the postwar peak, to Sep- 
tember, industrial production, as meas- 
ured by the Federal Reserve Board, 
slipped 4 per cent. 

Supply still kept running ahead of de- 
mand. Government figures show goods 
piling up in factories, warehouses and 
stores. As output tapered, demand also 
slackened in many lines—for instance, 
autos, steel, building, lumber, machinery. 

So now the brakes are likely to be 
shoved down harder. Industry next year 
Will be producing less than now. Jobs will 
be fewer and provide less overtime pay. 
Consumer incomes are likely to shrink. 
Demand for goods may slacken more. 

This prospect has the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration worried. Officials are trying 
to decide how far the decline is going 
and whether the Government will have to 
take positive steps—cut taxes or spend 
more—to build demand and spur indus- 
try, 

Looking ahead, federal economists 
agree that industrial output is likely to 
drop below its already reduced level. 
The most optimistic think the decline will 
be about 5 per cent between now and 
mid-1954, perhaps go deeper in the last 
half of the year. Another official forecast 
is for an 8 per cent drop between now 
and June 30, 
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A decline of nearly 10 per cent in this 
period is suggested by the Economic Unit 
of U.S. News & World Report. That 
takes the following forces into account: 

Defense spending is expected to de- 
cline. In the months ahead, fewer tanks, 
guns, military trucks, and aircraft engines 
will be made. Plane production is likely 
to turn down slightly. 

Construction is easing off. The rate 
of housing starts dropped from February 
through August, firmed a trifle in Sep- 
tember. Businessmen plan somewhat 
smaller outlays on plants and equipment. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENED 





(poem vee ee eee deed 


Farm income is shrinking. Consumers 
generally are buving less with credit. 

Looking back, the current downturn 
is slower than the one of 1948-49 but like- 
ly to go on longer. From the production 
peak of 1948 to the low point of 1949 
was eight months. The Federal Reserve 
index went from 195 to 161 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average, a 17 per cent drop. 

This time the drop has gone on for six 
months with no early end in sight. The 
index has dropped from 243 to 234, or 
not quite 4 per cent. The slump forecast 

(Continued on page 70) 


Industry Is 


Slowing Down 


WHAT'S TO HAPPEN 





SINCE BETWEEN NOW 
THE 1953 PEAK | AND NEXT SPRING 
down 4% | #s down 10% 
down 6% | # down 20% 
down 7% | @ down 16% 
down 5% | #& down 13% 
down 21% | m up. 6% 
down 11% | » down 13% 
down 2% | #& down 16% 
down 6% | @ down 8% 
down 6% | @ down 8% 
down 3% o~ up 1% 
down 10% | @ up 6% 
up 3% | #@ down 14% 
no change | @ down 7% 
down 4% | # down 10% 
up 2% | we down 20% 
down 1% | @ down 9% 
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Autos, machinery, metal; 
are taking biggest cuts... 


by next June 30 would, at most, carry 
the production index to 212, or about ]3 
per cent below the 1953 peak. That 
might not end the downturn, however, 

Some of the conditions that helped to 
check the downturn in 1949 are missing 
today. At that time, residential building 
was rising; now it is falling. Auto output 
was rising; now it is falling. People were 
spending more; now they are tending to 
tighten up a bit. 

Industries hit hardest in the slow. 
down thus far and likely to bear the 
brunt in coming months are autos, other 
transport equipment, machinery, metals 
and coal. 

The auto industry recently has been 
turning out 21 per cent fewer autos than 


STEEL PRODUCTION 
Buyers sat tight 


it did in its best 1953 month. Some com- 
pany officials explain this drop as a “sea- 
sonal” change, caused by a shift to new 
models. But this shift, in most other post- 
war years, was less pronounced. 

This year the industry has been mak- 
ing more cars than it sold. This is shown 
by the rise in inventories. Dealers held 
an average of a little more than eight 
cars apiece at the beginning of the year. 
By September, they averaged about 13. 
Since then, with production lower, it- 
ventories have been reduced a little. 

By the end of the year, if the present 
trend continues, dealers’ stocks of new 
cars may be about 250,000 larger than 
they were at the start. In other words, 
about a quarter million of the 6.1 million 
being produced this year are likely to 
hang on in showrooms, unsold. 
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... Output of cars in ‘54 
may be less than demand 


Next year may see this situation re- 
yersed. Industry may turn out fewer cars 
than it sells. Dealers complain about this 
year’s production pace; they don’t want 
their inventories to go up again next year. 
Most of them would like to get down to 
about 10 cars on the average. 

In that event, 5.3 million new cars 
would take care of about 5.5 million 
sales. This is about what some informed 
executives expect the market to be in 
1954. It allows a million cars for first- 
time buyers—people who own no cars 
now—4.3 million to replace old cars, and 
900,000 for export. 

Demand could go below those esti- 
mates. They make no allowance for an 
increase in used-car competition, which 


i maaiseal Motors 
AUTO PRODUCTION 
Brakes were applied 


might come about because the cost of 
buying a late-model used car has fallen 
more than the cost of buying a new one. 

Thus, for 1954 as a whole, auto output 
seems likely to be down at least 10 per 
cent from 1953. Of course, production 
will spurt in the first half of the year, as 
the chart indicates, to take advantage of 
interest in new models. 

Manufacture of trucks and buses has 
been slipping since 1951. About 1.2 mil- 
lion are being made this year. Next year, 
if the decline is equal to 1948-49, about 
150,000 fewer would be produced. 
Railroads are ordering fewer locomo- 
tives and cars. They’ve had the advantage 
of a fast write-off of cost for tax purposes 
under the defense program and are now 
losing this. In 1953, about 672 million 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Industry reaches Topflight Performance 
in New Jersey — the Crossroads of the 
East. 


Reasons for this are: 
Major Markets: The Crossroads of 


‘the East is in an ideal location for all kinds of industry. Here, 


situated between the major markets of New York City and 
Philadelphia, is the highest income-market in the nation. 
Unexcelled Transportation: Because of excellent rail, high 
way, ship and air transport, New Jersey manufacturers can reach 
their markets in the shortest time at the lowest possible cost. 


Skilled Labor: New Jersey is one of the leading industrial 
states in the country, and one of the reasons is labor which 
commands a wide range of skills, coupled with many years 
of valuable experience. 


Diversified Sources of Supply: Because of the wide diversi- 
fication of products manufactured at the Crossroads of the 
East, many industries in New Jersey find it relatively easy to 
obtain component parts from neighboring firms. 


Scientific Research: There is no other area of the country 
which can match the research facilities which have been or- 
ganized during recent years in New Jersey, where more than 
400 firms are active in research and development work. 


In New Jersey, these are some of the reasons why industry 
succeeds .. . but there are many more advantages. If you want 
to know more about the Crossroads of the East, write us for 


details. 
A 

For more detailed infor- es i 
i 


mation about New Jersey, 
write for the digest re- 
ports recently prepared 
by Public Service. Write 
Box F, Public Service, 
80 Park Place, Newark 
1, New Jersey. 
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H& easy to put up 2 
HIBRETONE * 
Acoustical Ceiling! f= 


Johns-Manville, the pioneer 

in sound control, recommends 

Fibretone Acoustical Panels 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “‘noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels, 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 

| Fibretone Panels 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 199 


“ — a 
__ are easily installed Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
over new or existing construction *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM Johns-Manville 


wd AA | 40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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Special Report 





...Cutback in use of metals 
is slowing steel output 


dollars’ worth of railroad investments 
share in this tax benefit; the amount 
slated under the defense program in 
1954 is about 210 million. 

Locomotive and car builders may be 
running about 25 per cent below the 
1953 peak by the second quarter of next 
year. 

Machinery output is slowing. The drop 
since the 1953 high is 5 per cent, with 
another 13 per cent in the cards by mid- 
1954. Some farm-machinery plants have 
shut down entirely; others are on reduced 
schedules. Manufacturers’ outlays for new 
equipment are on the downgrade. The 
Government is ordering fewer engines, 

These declines, coming in industries 
that are heavy users of metal, are hitting 
the steel mills and other metal producers, 

The steel industry was running at bet- 
ter than 100 per cent of rated capacity 
early this year. It rarely hits 95 per cent 
now. In March, the Federal Reserve in- 
dex for iron and steel hit 297 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average. It has gone below 
280. With a further slowdown in metal- 
using industries, the iron and steel index 
could go to 222 in the second quarter of 
next year. 

Output of lead and zinc has also de- 
clined. If other industries slip, demand 
for copper and aluminum is likely to 
lessen. 

Exceptions to the general trend are 
found in “nondurables.” 

Paper output has been rising. Com- 
panies making paper and_ paperboard 
have seen order backlogs getting fatter. 
But much of their output is used to pack 
the goods of other industries. They are 
likely to share in any general decline. 

The slight gain in soft-coal output in 
recent months is trifling compared with 
the drop in 1952. If steel production 
falls, less coal will be needed. 

Tobacco and food companies, on the 
other hand, may feel a slight pickup in 
demand and be able to boost production. 
People seem to be spending somewhat 
more liberally on foods, as they cut down 
elsewhere. 

Other “soft” goods are experiencing a 
moderate decline. Textile mills and shoe 
companies have slowed about 6 per cent 
from the early 1953 pace. Many com 
panies say new business was late com- 
ing in this autumn. This seems to point to 
a further slowdown for them next year. 

The trend to date is impressive, not in 
amount, but in breadth. Few segments 
of industry have escaped having the 
necessity of slowing a bit. Few, as they 
look ahead, can tell just when they will 
be able to shift from the brake to the 
throttle. 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD © 


STOCKHOLM 


RUSSIA’S RULERS: 
TOO BUSY FOR WAR? 


STOCKHOLM-—This is the report of 
a conversation with a diplomat of a 
major nation who knows Soviet Russia 
probably better than any other Westerner 
now stationed in Moscow. While in 
Stockholm, enroute from Moscow to his 
home capital in Europe, he talked frank- 
ly about Russia. He requested that his 
identity be kept secret. 

These are his answers to the questions 
of a member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report: 

Q Do changes in Russia since Stalin’s 
death make war more likely or less likely? 

AI have never believed that Soviet 
rulers wanted a major war with the 
West. I didn’t believe that before Stalin’s 
death and I don’t believe so now. 

Danger of war has always lain in the 
possibility of an accident, some Soviet 
miscalculation, rather than in a planned, 
premeditated attack launched in an ef- 


| fort to conquer the world by military 


force. Korea was one such miscalculation. 

Q You don’t think, then, that Russia’s 
Presidium is plotting war now? 

A Not an all-out, major, third World 
War, no. The idea that Russia’s Presid- 
ium is sitting in the Kremlin doing 
nothing but plotting how to take over the 
world is an oversimplification of a com- 
plex situation. 

Q You don’t think they want to see a 
Communist world? 

A Oh, they’d like to see it come about, 
certainly. They'll always be ready, as 
heretofore, to pick up any territories that 
fall into their hands, or to defend past 
conquests. But Soviet expansion abroad 
is not their sole preoccupation, not by 
any means. They’ve got plenty of other 
things to worry about. ; 

Q Such as? 

A Well, it’s as if a small body like 
the National Security Council in U.$.— 
about 10 men, I understand—had the job 
hot only of deciding all the key foreign 
and defense policies of the U.S., but of 
setting all major domestic policies as well. 

agine, if you can, your National 
Security Council doing all this and, in 
(Continued on page 74) 
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“WE SEEM TO GAIN MORE 
FRIENDS EVERY DAY, WHITEY!” 


BLACKIE. THAT’S BECAUS 

PEOPLE KNOW THAT 

THE QUALITY AND CHARACTER OF 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY 
NEVER CHANGE!’ 


“BLACK s WHITE 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Cleaning 


"IT ALL COMES OUT 
IN THE WASH... 


An 


Combine soap and hard water and 
you're asking for TROUBLE! Soap 
plus hard water equals insoluble 
curds that cause ‘‘tattle-tale” gray. 

That’s why makers of synthetic 
detergents welcomed Victor sodium 
tripolyphosphate as the ideal solu- 
tion to ‘‘hard-water’’ problems. 
Thanks to Victor “‘tripoly” these 
modern detergents wash thoroughly 

. rinse completely . . . leave no 
residue. The development of Victor 
special phosphates helped make pos- 
sible the development and growth = 
of the detergent industry. Jt pays to 
see Victor. 





Looking for Product Improvement ? 
IT PAYS TO SEE VICTOR 


Can Victor phosphates, formates, or 
oxalates solve your product or pro- 
cess problem? Now is the time to 
find out. For complete information, 
it will pay you to write Victor 
Chemical Works, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. In the West: 
A. R. Maas Division, 4570 Ardine 
St., South Gate, California. 


Dependable Name in 
e 


L for 55 Years | 


memo from 


STOCKHOLM 


(Continued) 


addition, functioning as the board of 
directors for U.S. Steel, General Motors, 
International Harvester, Du Pont and 
dozens of other major corporations in all 
branches of industry. 

Even this isn’t all. There is the addi- 
tional job of supervising all the nation’s 
farms, department stores, railways, 
schools, mines, newspapers. Then add to 
this policy-making job the vast assort- 
ment of administrative problems created 
by the Soviet tendency to refer every- 
thing to the top for decision. 

Add up all these jobs and you get some 
idea of how members of the Presidium 
have to spend their time, and how many 
different things they have to study. 

Take their steel industry alone. It’s 
the second biggest in the world now, 
producing around 35 million tons of 
steel this year. Running this industry is 
a big-enough job to keep the Presidium 
fully occupied. 

Q You think, then, that the Soviet 
leaders are more preoccupied with man- 
aging Russia than with plans for terri- 
torial expansion? 

A They certainly have plenty to do 
running the huge enterprises they now 
have. And remember this: It has taken 
30 years of sweat and suffering to build 
up the Soviet steel industry and the rest 
of their industrial complex. 

Sure, we know that Soviet leaders 
aren't inclined to worry too much about 
human costs or human lives that may be 
lost in a war. But they are not going to 
endanger, by launching world war, the 
great industrial plant they’ve devoted 
their lives to building over three decades. 

Those industrial establishments repre- 
sent a big investment. Big investments 
tend to make people conservative. 

Q Who's the boss in Russia now? 
There seemed to be a triumvirate of Ma- 
lenkov, Beria and Molotov after Stalin 
died. Do Malenkov and Molotov share 
power now? 

A It’s questionable whether there ever 
was a real triumvirate. Most of us in 
Moscow feel that Malenkov has been the 
top man from the beginning. 

Neither Molotov nor Beria ever stood 
on the same level with Malenkov or had 
a real chance to become Stalin’s succes- 
sor as dictator, in my opinion. Molotov 
has no power bloc behind him. Neither 
Molotov nor Beria compares with Ma- 
lenkov in pure ability. 

It’s a mistake to think of the Pre- 

(Continued on page 75) 
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with over 1000 field men 


and when to sell them 
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GIVE sig Adiag 
EVERY DAY 


Find out how Dodge Reports 
can help you get more business. 
Write today for free ‘‘How to 

Use” book. Dept. U5322 


DODGE REPORTS Bil 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE  consonanis 








Your Answer to a 
Perplexing 3 
Business 
Christmas 
Gift Problem 


Ps 





RETAIL 
PRICE 


LEISURE CHEST 


Every year business executives are faced with 
the problem of what Christmas gift to give valued 
customers that will have year round remembrance 
value. Here it is. ai. 

An aid to modern living that will win year 
round applause for the giver. Magikooler—hand- 
some, sturdy, built for a lifetime of service, keeps 
food and beverages hot or cold for hours, Made 
in beautiful Hammered Grain ALUMINUM oF 
RED or GREEN Enamel, with extra large capacity. 
Many office and home uses, The gift that tru 
keeps on creating good will because it keeps 0” 
serving. Don't be disappointed. Act now. 

WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
FOR QUANTITY PRICES. 


METALCRAFT MANUFACTURING CORP. 


Dept U, 1025 Firestone Bivd., Memphis 7, Tenn 


Makers of 
Magitwirl Spice Rack * Magitainer Waste Baskets 
Magikan Step-on Refuse Containers 
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sidium simply as a bunch of gangsters— 
which they are, to be sure—engaged 
solely in a struggle for power among 
themselves. They have a huge and com- 
plicated enterprise to run. Within the 
Presidium, therefore, ability undoubted- 
ly counts a great deal. 

Malenkov is a man of extraordinary 
ability. A Russian by birth—not a Georgi- 
an, like Stalin and Beria—he is one of the 
most impressive public speakers Russia 
has seen ini a long time. He is young— 
only 51—an engineer by training, and an 
outstanding executive who has run the 
Communist Party machine for years. 

Q Is it true that the Army arrested 
Beria, that Army tanks rolled up to his 
home and covered his arrest? 

A That’s possible, but nobody knows 
it for a fact. Tanks were seen in the 
streets of Moscow about that time. But 
it’s also possible he was arrested merely 
by being tapped on the shoulder by a 
policeman while walking out of the Pre- 
sidium meeting in the Kremlin. 

Q You don’t think: Molotov pulled his 
pistol on Beria right in the Presidium 
meeting? 

A I don’t think gunplay would be en- 
couraged in the presence of all those 
valuable bodies. 

Q Well, whether the Army arrested 
Beria or not, doesn’t the Army seem to 
have a more important role now? 

A Malenkov doubtless was assured of 
Army support before he took on Beria. 
But there’s no evidence that the Soviet 
marshals are going to take over the 
country and set up a military dictator- 
ship. Marshal Zhukov, for example, 
wasn’t even present at the last meeting 
of the Supreme Soviet and hasn’t been 
seen at other recent functions. 

Q Any signs of organized resistance to 
the new regime? 

A No. Foreigners who have traveled 
extensively through the Soviet Union 
recently, since travel restrictions were 
lifted, do not report a single bit of evi- 
dence of organized resistance. 

Q So far the Soviet leaders have made 
no real concessions abroad. Do you think 
they are more serious about a “soft” 
policy in internal affairs? 

_ A They have made such strong prom- 
ses to produce more consumer goods and 
raise living standards that it will be very 
difficult for them to reverse themselves. 

Q Does this mean a reduction in mili- 
tary spending? 

A We have seen no signs of that. 
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was this plant’s 
big location problem... 


A manufacturer wanted to locate a 
plant in the high-income northeast 
market area. He required a supply 
of labor large enough, and with suffi- 
ciently varied skills, to get into imme- 
diate production. Welders, machinists, 
and female help with adaptability to 
precision work were especially needed. 
He got the current information nec- 
essary to evaluate labor at several 
desirable sites, quickly and confiden- 
tially, from the Industrial Location 
Service of the State of New York. 





No matter what your location problems may be, 
the Industrial Location Service of the State of New 
York will be glad to get you, confidentially and 
without obligation, the information you need to 


solve them. 


YOU CAN GET AUTHORITATIVE DATA ON: 


Raw Materials: Cost and availability of all materials 
and supplies you may need. 


Transportation: Availability of facilities, cost of assem- 
bling materials and distributing finished product be- 
tween any given points. 

Markets: Industrial and consumer market data. 
Labor: Availability, skills and rates. 

Power and Fuel: Character and cost at any point. 


Available Buildings: Types, condition, facilities and 
terms. Confidential. 


Sites: Availability, size, character, installed services; 
photos and maps. Confidential. 


Community Services: A complete report on the facil- 
ities and attitudes of any community. 


Laws and Regulations: Full data on laws or regu- 
lations applying to any particular form of enterprise. 


FREE BROCHURE AND MAP. Send for ‘Industrial Location 
Services,’”’ a full description of the valuable, detailed plant 
location information New York State will obtain for you. 
1953 large-scale physical map of the state and adjacent areas, 
showing elevations, transportation systems, watersheds, etc., 
will also be sent. Write New York State Department of Com- 
merce, Room 703, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


Industrial Location Service of 


New York State 


“4WE DON’T SELL SITES—WE MATCH NEEDS4 


LOCATION 
SERVK ES 
OF 


NEW YORK Stare 
DEPARTMENT oF COMMERCE 








A Big Business like Insurance 


is sound insurance for a strong America 


All businesses, industries and individuals benefit from 


the invested dollars of big insurance companies 


Pittsburgh’s beautiful 41-story Mellon-United States Steel Office 
Building was built with the aid of a $20,000,000 long term loan from 
one of America’s biggest life insurance companies. In fact, most 
large office buildings are built with the help of insurance dollars. 
Small companies don’t have enough funds for that! 


America’s railroads have become the world’s finest by constantly 
improving equipment and service for passenger and freight traffic. 
Railroad bonds and equipment trust certificates make these costly 
improvements possible. Big life insurance companies own 3% billion 
dollars of those bonds and certificates. 


GRANULAR BASIC 
I 


Bridges and tunnels require huge insurance coverage, so large that 
it usually takes many big insurance companies to underwrite them. 
For example, the Port of New York Authority carries more than 
$200,000,000 physical damage insurance on its bridges and tunnels, 
This risk is shared by many big insurance companies. 


To replace one slum area in New York City, an 8775-family hous- 
ing project called ‘Stuyvesant Town” was built at a cost of more 
than $77,000,000. The entire project was financed by the country’s 
biggest life insurance company. Big insurance companies play a big, 
necessary part in providing better housing. 


I one recent year, more than 50 billion dollars—from big life insurance 
companies alone—was loaned to business, industries, public utilities, rail- 


roads and home-owners. That typical example shows how Big Business 
serves not only other Big Businesses, but thousands of small businesses, 
too—and, directly or indirectly, every American citizen. 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by 
a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories—materials 
needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 
know Big Business is necessary to a growing, improving America. 


Baste Refractories Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 





News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 








App). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pendg. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


More and more, travel-wise people are scheduling their winter vacations 
early, in autumn. Travel agents and other authorities tell us this: 


TRAVEL BARGAINS. At most winter resorts, low off-season rates stay in 
effect until about mid-December. Accommodations often are 25 to 50 per cent lower 
than at the height of the winter season. Occasionally, you can find rates even 
lower than the summer prices. Reason: Summer promotion has brought crowds, re=- 
sulted in higher rates than a few summers back. Now autumn has become a "be- 
tween seasons" lull with price come-ons and easier travel. 





WHAT TO EXPECT. Here is the situation in typical winter-resort areas: 

Miami Beach, other Florida resorts=-Some rates go up December 1, most 
not until the 15th. Places catering to sight-seers are staying open all 
year. So are night clubs, though shows may not be up to wintertime level. 

Nassau--Hotel rates now are 20 per cent less than in another month or so. 

Bermuda--Popular year around, not much change in rates. 

Southwest U.S.--Some smaller dude ranches offer lower rates in autumn. 
Prices ordinarily go up toward the end of November; maybe later this year 
because a warm autumn has delayed usual southward trek of Midwesterners. 

Southern California--Always popular, so no big seasonal rate advantages. 

Mexico--Cut rates on air travel until December 15. Hotel and other 
prices also somewhat lower, here and there. 








HEART ATTACKS. You don't need to fear that overexertion will bring on the 
really severe kind of heart attack. That's the statement of Dr. Arthur M. 
Master, of New York, a leading heart authority, made before a meeting of physi- 
cians. Strenuous effort may figure in some of the less serious, though painful, 
"insufficiencies," where heart muscles fail to meet blood-pumping demands made 
on them, he says. But the severe kind--muscle-stopping blood clots in heart 
arteries--seldom are associated with activity. Half occur while people are 
asleep or resting; only 2 per cent while victims are extra active. 


KIDNAPING. To parents who have been reading about the Greenlease case and 
may be worried about their children being kidnaped or molested, the FBI offers 
the following advice: 

Teach your youngsters to refuse automobile rides with strangers, or the 
company of strangers anywhere on foot. Have them walk in a group, or with chums, 


(over) 
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sticking to well-traveled streets wherever possible. Tell them to shout loudly 
for help if a stranger tries forcibly to detain them. Never let them leave 
home without telling you where they will be and whom they will be with. 

Avoid leaving young children at home alone. Instruct servants not to let 
Strangers in the house. And don't advertise family routines or finances. 


MEDICAL INSURANCE. A reader asks us about "major medical" insurance poli- 
cies. This is a relatively new form of insurance being written by a small, but 
growing, number of companies. It is aimed at protecting you in the cata- 
strophic kind of illness that ordinary health and surgical insurance doesn't 
provide enough to cover, and that can cripple a family financially. 

"Major medical" works something like deductible automobile collision insur- 
ance. You pay the bills up to a certain amount, the insurance company pays the 
rest. For a premium of around $9 a month, you can get a policy that takes over 
after the first $300 and will pay up to $5,000 a year for each illness for each 
member of your family. Ina group policy, the premium would be about $6 a month. 





BENEFIT PAYMENTS. Here is what the federal tax collector says ina 
couple of new rulings on company plans providing disability payments for 
nonoccupational accidents or illness: 

If you pay all your share of the cost, and the amount goes into a fund 
set up exclusively for payment of benefits, what you receive in event of 
accident or illness does not have to be reported as income for tax pur- 
poses. If your employer pays all the cost, and there is no separate 
fund, the benefits you receive are subject to tax. If he pays, say, half 
the cost, then half the benefits you get are taxable. 





NIGHT DRIVING. Be extra careful if you use amber glasses or a tinted wind- 
shield as glare protection in night driving. That warning comes from the direc- 
tor of the University of Michigan's vision-research laboratory. "Anything that 
reduces the amount of light available at night," says the director, “reduces the 
ability to see. That includes night glasses, heat-absorbing glasses, or even 
dirt on the automobile windshield." 





WEATHER. Welcome rain for most of the nation's drought areas shows in the 
Weather Bureau's current long-range outlook, on which the maps below are based: 
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MORE 


IN 1963 ? 


Lion’s New $31,000,000 Petro-Chemicals Plant now under construction 
near New Orleans provides an answer... MORE MIRACLE-WORKING 
NITROGEN FERTILIZER to make every arable acre produce more. 


Three-hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand extra mouths to feed every week 
... that’s the rate at which the world’s 
population is increasing. And that’s 
why the world’s arable farm land must 
produce more and more. To help do 
this, Lion Oil Company .. . already 
Producing 10% of the nation’s 
miracle-working synthetic nitrogen 
fertilizer materials . . . is building 
another new petro-chemical plant. 
Located near New Orleans, these new 


facilities will increase Lion’s nitrogen 
207 


production by 53%. 


This is typical of Lion’s long-range 
growth program. To meet growing 
demands for higher octane gasolines, 
Lion is adding multi-million dollar 
units to its refinery at El Dorado, 
Arkansas. In Snyder, Texas, at the 
Lion-operated and partly owned Dia- 
mond M-Sharon Ridge gasoline plant, 
facilities and output have been ex- 
panded. And Lion is becoming more 


A LEADER IN PETRO-CHEMISTRY 


FOR AGRICULTURE AND 


and more active in the nation’s search 
for crude oil and gas. Those are a few 
of the many reasons why Lion looks 
forward to an ever brighter future. 


Keep Your 
Eye On 


LION OIL COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


INDUSTRY 
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WHAT EMPLOYERS THINK OF UNIONS 


Less Hostile, More Reasonable in Pay Demand 


Are workers becoming more 
efficient? Will wage demands be 
high in 1954? Are unions and 
employers getting along better? 

Here is a size-up, from the 
employer side of the table, of 
union and worker attitudes. It 
comes from managers who have 
learned to live with unions, and 
who concede that unions are here 
to stay. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo. 


Talk to employers privately about 
their union problems, and these are 
some of the things you will hear: 

There is less tendency to loaf on the 
job than a few months ago. Reports of 
layoffs around the country have caused 
many employes to work harder. Produc- 
tivity, as a result, is higher in some 
plants. In others, no improvement is re- 
ported. 

Unions at the plant level generally 
show signs of becoming more responsible, 
more reasonable. But there are ex- 
ceptions. 

Threat of a business setback is likely 
to result in lower wage demands in the 
months ahead. Unions as a rule seem 
willing to face the facts of life. 

Unions are not as hostile to manage- 
ment point of view as they once were. 

Most employers, on the other hand, 
now accept unions as something they 
must live with, whether they like it or 
not. 

Foremen and other supervisors are 
working more closely with management. 
There is less tendency to flirt with the 
unions. 

These points, and more, were made 
in conversations last week between a 
member of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report and busi- 
nessmen who were attending a con- 
ference in Colorado Springs. The con- 
ference, sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
drew a cross section of employers and 
labor-relations managers, largely from 
Middle Western and Southwestern 
States. Large and small companies were 
represented. 

Worker attitude toward the job was 
reported to be improving. Employers, 
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with few exceptions, said people are 
working harder these days. 

“Productivity in our plant improved 
right after a near-by shop laid off a lot 
of workers,” one employer explained. 
“My employes began to think about their 
own chances if layoffs came. For a few 
years, they have had an idea—and they 
were right—that we couldn’t replace them 
even if they loafed.” 

Another employer said: “Union lead- 
ers in our shop are willing to help us 
weed out the poor workers, if we can 
show them the record to prove it. But 
we have to have the man’s attendance 
record or his work sheet to show.” 

A few employers declared they could 
see no improvement in output. One 
said: “In the old days, when I was in the 
shop, a rumor would get around that 
layoffs were coming. All of us then would 


work so hard in an effort to get in good 
with the boss that we would bring on the 
layoffs sooner than scheduled. It isn‘ 
like that now. 

“The workers know that layoffs will be 
handled on a basis of seniority. A good 
worker, with little seniority, will be laid 
off before a poor worker who happens to 
have worked there longer. I haven’t seey 
anyone working harder just because there 
are reports of layoffs in the area. 

“But it is true that we are getting rid 
of some workers who have poor records 
of production. Now that other workers 
are available, we can fire someone for 
bad conduct or poor workmanship. If we 
can prove our charges with the records, 
the union stewards don’t object to firing 
the man outside of his order on the 
seniority list.” 

Still another company official stated: 





—Devaney 


EMPLOYERS LOOK AT THEIR WORKERS 
... union leaders are ‘‘growing up” 
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“Unions continue to peg production in 
our shop; they tell the men how much 
work to get out, and no one goes beyond 
that amount. Fear of layoffs isn’t chang- 
ing things any in our place. The men 
seem to put out just enough effort to get 
along.” 

In the retail-store field, an executive 
reported, employes are more inclined to 
stay on the job. “Our turnover rate 
dropped in the last couple of months to 
about zero,” the official said. “Also, where 
we hire new emploves, we find we have 
more choice since there are more good 
applicants than in past months.” 

Union attitudes toward management 
also are changing, some employers be- 
lieve. Thev credit this partly to the fact 
that union leaders are “growing up.” 

“The union officials in our plant,” one 
employer explained, “are adopting a 
more co-operative attitude. Maybe they 
see harder times ahead in their own 
line. They are willing to talk things over 
rather than pull the men out on strike 
right away. They admit that we have to 
weed out some of the poor workers. 
They settle up a wage dispute faster 
than they used to, and they seem to try 
harder to avoid strikes.” 

Another had this to say: “I believe 
that employers, in general, have educated 
their workers in recent years on the need 
for management, the need for profits. 
Union members now realize that they 
need a profitable company just as much 
as the stockholders do: When we tell the 
union stewards that we have to get better 
production in some department in order 
to cut costs, they are more reasonable 
about it than in the past. They help us 
achieve it.” 

Wage demands of the unions are ex- 
pected by many employers to be more 
reasonable next year. These men believe 
there will be a downturn in business, 
and that unions will be forced to reduce 
their demands, may not press for raises 
at all. 

A contrary view came from other em- 
ployers, who see no signs of a downturn 
in their industries. “I think business is 
going to stay up on a good level,” one 
said, “Unions will be asking for just as 
much as ever. They can’t afford to tone 
down their demands, or their members 
will stop paying dues.” 

One management official, however, 
saw the possibility of unions’ taking pay 
cuts in the event a business recession oc- 
curs. “If business declines,” he said, 

union officials in our shop will sit down 
and negotiate on pay cuts, I believe. They 
will take a reasonable attitude on it. If 
they see that we have to cut wages in 
order to compete for business with non- 
union shops that pay less, I think they'll 
agree to take cuts.” 

_A shorter work week already is an 

issue in some plants, while other em- 

Ployers expect it to develop later. One 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Which is the RIGHT Kmployee- 
ia Benefit Plan 


tor 


he PEOPLE 


Mt 
UR COMPANY 


e A pension plan? 


eA profit-sharing 
plan? 


e A thrift or savings 
plan? 


.. OR a combination of 
several plans? 


Tue Nationat Crry ORGANIZATION has helped hundreds 
of corporations solve this problem successfully. 

Our practical experience in this field may be help- 
ful to you in choosing the plan... or the combination 
of plans... that is best suited to the particular condi- 
tions existing in your company. Write or telephone our 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


We act as trustee under employee-benefit 
plans and as agent for individual trustees 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 


HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 





_ Don’ # let wear 


or corrosion 


om 


Use ‘AMPCO: 


METAL 


... the special alloys that make 


good where other metals fail 


i bv y~ are important properties 
of Ampco Metal: High resist- 
ance to corrosion. High tensile. 
High physicals at extreme temper- 
atures. High strength-to-weight 
ratio. High impact and fatigue 
values. High resistance to wear from 
erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pit- 
ting. High compression-strength. 

These properties can solve many 
problems that tend to cripple plant 
production. That’s why Ampco 
Metal is often called the Metal 
Without An Equal — that’s why 
you find it used throughout indus- 
try. Perhaps it can help you, too, 
with sheet, plate, bars, sand or cen- 
trifugal castings, pipe, fittings, 
tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes 
— almost any form you want. 


Write for details. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


® G-22 


West Coast Plant: BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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...-Outlawing of unions 
not asked by employers 


company official said that he started to 
reduce hours below 40 a week, after busi- 
ness declined. “The union tried to get 
me to agree to a definite floor under 
which we could not cut hours,” he said. 
“I refused to let them fix the limit that 
way, but I am going along to the extent 
that we are laying off some workers in 
order to keep a decent week for the rest 
of them. I don’t want to reduce earnings 
of the workers so much that they don't 
make a living wage.” 

Acceptance of unions. Most of the 
employers interviewed have unions in 
their plants, although many are from 
Southern States that are generally con- 
sidered to be “open shop” areas. None 
indicated that they were out to “break” 
the unions, or expected to see them 
eliminated from their shops in any way. 

Another company official reported 
that a union had been operating in one 
of his company’s mills, but lost out dur- 
ing a prolonged strike. “There are some 
union members working there now,” he 
said, “but the union leaders have been 
replaced by other workers. The union 
was unreasonable about its demands. It 
couldn’t push the company around that 
much.” 

Other employers reported that they 
had no unions in their factories, but no 
one called for the outlawing of all labor 
organizations. Several favored State laws 
prohibiting the “union shop” and “closed 
shop.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act, most of them 
believe, needs very little revision. “A 
few amendments might be enacted,” one 
said, “as long as they clear up some little 
situation, but we won't stand for any 
general weakening of that law. When we 
heard about the 19 amendments that 
were being considered at the White 
House, we all wrote protests.” 

Minimum-wage laws, on the other 
hand, were criticized by several employ- 
ers. There is objection to union proposals 
to advance the minimum wage under 
federal law from 75 cents an hour to 
$1.25. Company officials also objected to 
the Walsh-Healey Act, which permits the 
Secretary of Labor to fix higher minimum- 
wage rates for work done under Govern- 
ment contracts. 

“The Walsh-Healey rates should be 
set on a regional basis, not on one level 
for the whole country,” one official de- 
clared. “Another difficulty is that, while 
the rates now don't bother us much, they 
might hurt badly if a recession comes 
and wages begin to go down. The Gov- 
ernment then might be slow in relaxing 
the rates on its contracts. Unions would 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Selectiou 
Wade EASY 


Just give us an outline 

of your requirements, and 

we'll submit detailed reports on 
locations “tailored to your measure.” 


Over the years, we have helped 
some of our nation’s most 
important industries in their plant 
location problems. You, too, 

can get this valuable service 
without cost or obligation. 


Let us tell you about some of 
the outstanding opportunities 
in the Seaboard Southeast. 


Address: 


Warren T. White 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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... Many firms regaining 
loyalty of supervisors 


try to use the law to bolster their wage 
position.” 

Foremen these days are working 
closer to management than they were a 
few years ago, in the view of a number 
of employers. “We find that we have re- 
gained the lovalty of our supervisory em- 
ployes,” one explained. “We lost their 
loyalty because we failed to take them 
into our confidence and tell them about 
our plans. That has been corrected in 
most plants. Now we send the foremen 
a monthly letter outlining company plans 
and policies. We confer with them fre- 
quently, in small groups, to get their 
complaints or ideas. We've gotten them 
back on the team.” 


—Bethiehem Steel Co. 


PUNCHING THE CLOCK 
...a shorter work week 


Union propaganda, other employers 
remarked, has turned some workers 
against their employers and also has af- 
fected the company’s relations with its 
own community. One employer ex- 
plained that he was shocked when min- 
isters in the company’s home town began 
to attack company policies during a 
sttike. “These ministers got their facts 
wrong,” the employer said. “They had 
accepted the union’s story without 
checking it with us. 

“Since then, we have been trving to 
remedy that by explaining the company 
Position to all groups in the community. 

€ send them leaflets, we hold meetings 
with them, to get our ideas across, but 
also to hear what they want us to do for 

€ community. We are trying to take 
our position in the community, do our 
Share in all civic affairs.” 
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THINK Youte Insured? 


PROFITS 





“Store owner held responsible 
for fire which spread to adjoin- 
ing shops. He has Fire insur- 
ance, but no Property Damage 
Liability coverage. He thought 
he was insured. His loss— 


$79,000.” 
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W Youre Insured! 


Talk with your Amico agent. His expert advice on all casualty, prop- 


erty insurance and bonds will show you how to avoid gaps in your 
protection, how to eliminate expensive duplication of coverage. Let 
him save money for you. 


And remember, Amico is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 
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ie) a ' AMERICAN Mororists INsuRANCE COMPANY 
FREE ’ voklets May 4730 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40 


Save You Money. 
Please send my FREE copy of 
C) 29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security. 
0) For Your Personal Security. 
(1 For Your Business Security. 
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Youd use a FLEXLOC if your life depended on it 


“Will she hold 


together ?”’ 


If that thought 

has ever crossed 

your mind while 

you’re driving a 
fast car on a smooth, fast road, you 
can understand why aircraft manu- 
facturers rely on FLExtoc Self- 
Locking Nuts for planes which must 
undergo many times the vibration, 
tension and heat your car experi- 
ences on a highway. 


A FLEXLOC is, first of all, a superb 
locknut. Once the locking threads of 
a FLEXLoc are fully engaged, that 
nut will stay where you put it. A 


FLEXLOC is also a stop nut; it doesn’t 
have to be seated to lock perfectly. 
Yet it can be removed and used over 
and over again without galling 
threads or losing locking ability. 


FLEXLOCs are one piece. They re- 
quire no lock washers, no cotter 
pins, no auxiliary locking devices to 
keep them on a bolt. Thus they are 
easier and cheaper for a manu- 
facturer to install. 


Another important advantage of a 
FLEXLOC is that it is all metal. Leak- 
ing oil or water won’t affect its lock- 
ing ability. And even standard 
FLEXLOocs will withstand tempera- 
tures as high as 550°F. 


FLEXxLoc locknuts have been ap- 
proved and accepted by the Army- 
Navy Aeronautical Board, the U.S. 
Signal Corps and Bureau of Ships, 
CAA, the Ordnance Department, 
and the U.S. Navy Bureau of Ord- 
nance. They are made only by SPS, 
which has been making precision 
fasteners for the last four decades. 
For further information, write SPS, 
Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Steak Gear + W SINRT FOR THE FUTURE 


§ FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
ee JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Here is the Government's appraisal of what lies ahead for business: 
General business activity will not be as high next year as during 1953. 
Federal spending is scheduled to slide off. 

Business investment will be lower in coming months. 

Consumer spending is not likely to be quite as high, either. 

Exports offer no promise of increase in the year ahead. 

Net effect, therefore, is to be a decline in total national output. 














This is the analysis of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It repre- 
sents the combined judgment of the Government's top economists. The appraisal, 
made chiefly to guide farmers and farm officials, is also a basis for other 
Government policies relating to business. (For other appraisals see page 69.) 


Government experts, however, are betting that no depression will occur. 

Here is what they have to say on the outlook in general: 

"Based on present information, demands from some segments of the economy 
may well be somewhat less next year than in 1953. 

"But it should be clearly noted that such easing in the economy as may 
develop in 1954 appears to be relatively small." 

In other words, the boom is over, inflation is dead. But there is little 
cause for alarm. Business still is healthy, activity should still be high. 











Here is the way the Government analysts reached their conclusions: 

Federal spending for goods and services relating to defense is sliding off 
even now--from a rate of 53.5 billions a year in the April-June quarter to 51.5 
billions a year in the July-September period. Trend is to continue down. 

State and local spending, however, is expected to keep on climbing. The 
April-June rate was 24.6 billions a year. It may go to 26.6 billions in 1954. 

Net result is to bring a moderate decline in the total demand of governments 
for goods and services. "Expanded Government demands have been a major factor 
in the growth of both business investment and the productive capacity of the 
economy since 1950." That growth factor now is removed. 














Business outlays for plant and equipment are headed for a moderate cutback, 
in the opinion of Government analysts. 

Farm investment in machinery and.equipment also is expected to be smaller. 

Inventory buying is another form of investment that is due to decline. 

Housing starts, too, are headed for a moderate decline next year. 

Total investment demand, thus, is expected to drop in 1954, and this demand is 
held to have "a strategic influence on changes in employment, output and income." 














Individual consumers are the people who will really determine the level of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS~-- (Continued) 


activity in the year ahead. Their attitude is basic. 

Consumer spending is expected to hold rather high in the year ahead, but 
even here the Government's analysts detect some weakening. 

Individual demand for major household appliances and automobiles is likely 
to fall off. “Consumer credit is not expected to finance consumer buying to the 
extent that it did during the past year." ; 

Individual purchases of soft goods--food, clothing, gasoline--are likely to 
hold high. Possible price cuts are held out as spurs to high sales. 

Consumer buying kept the 1949 dip from going very far. Business investment 
dropped, but people increased their spending. That is not expected to take 
place again next year. So, although the experts are not specific on this point, 
indications point to a decline slightly larger than in 1949. 

















Consumer incomes, after taxes, are judged likely to hold close to current 
levels. Forthcoming tax cuts will add to spendable income. Unemployment 
benefits will tend to bolster the incomes of people who lose jobs. 

These cushions--lower taxes and insurance reserves--are being relied on to 
hold next year's downturn to moderate proportions. The suggestion is that no 
strong Government action is needed to counter the expected decline. 














Farmers, however, are given small comfort by this analysis. 

Commodity prices are expected to stay near present low levels in 1954. 

Farm operating costs may decline a bit next year, but about the best to 
hope for is that “the cost-price squeeze ... is not likely to intensify." 

In general, the experts say that cash receipts from farm marketings prob- 
ably will drop below this year's 31.2 billions, because of curtailed production, 
but that farmers' realized net income may hold close to this year's 12.5 billions. 








The experts’ judgment, briefly, is that the farm recession probably will 
get no worse in the year ahead, but no significant recovery is yet in sight. 


The supply of farm commodities is expected to be large in 1954. 
Domestic demand for food and other farm crops is not expected to rise. 
Foreign demand is expected to stay approximately at present levels. 
Government faces the prospect of holding large stocks for another year. 
The farm problem shows few signs of easing as a political issue. 














Farm program is virtually certain to be tied to Government price supports. 

Congress gives every indication of insisting on the present policy of 
holding basic crop prices at 90 per cent of so-called "parity." 

Agriculture Secretary Benson yielded to pressure in deciding to continue to 
Support oats, barley and rye at 85 per cent of parity. 

Nobody is quite satisfied with the present farm program, but no one, as 
yet, has come up with any alternatives that will satisfy Congress. Meanwhile, the 
Government commitment under the support program amounts to more than 3.7 billion 
dollars. Losses in July and August exceeded 27.7 million dollars. 





Price maintenance by manufacturers--so-called "fair trade"--got a boost 
when the Supreme Court refused to review a decision that upheld Louisiana's law 
permitting a manufacturer to force retailers to charge list prices. 
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When Lincoln went to Gettysburg on November 
19, 1863, he made a simple promise to the people. 


He told them that the United States would not 
perish so long as it was built upon government 


of the people, by the people, and for the people. 


Government of the people is the people’s 
necessity. 

Government for the people is the people’s 
privilege. 

Government by the people is the people’s 
responsibility. 

If you could have asked, “Mr. President, what 
do you mean by ‘government by the people’?”, 
Abe Lincoln might have answered you along 
these lines: 


The — 
Promise 


Abe 
Lincoln 
Made 


I mean a government in which every 
citizen feels himself a part — a free organt- 
zation of the people in which each individual 
is just as interested in the affairs and success 
of government as he would be in the affairs 
and success of a business in which he had 
invested money; just as eager to monitor 
it, just as eager to offer suggestions, just 


as aware of his right to participate. 


Actually, we can’t have government by the people 
unless at all times a majority of the people are 
informed to understand what’s going on, vigilant 
to detect an opportunity or a danger, and vocal 


to express an opinion about it. 


You can’t hold Abe Lincoln to his promise 
unless you hold yourself to your responsibility. 


Wotfolk and. Wester. Railway 
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A BREAK FOR STOCKHOLDERS 


Government the Big Loser When Profits Sag 


Investors who have been com- 
plaining about “‘profitless pros- 
perity’’ soon may be talking 
about a “profitable recession.” 

Profit declines in 1954, if they 
do occur, are to be almost pain- 
less for many shareholders. 

End of excess-profits tax, De- 
cember 31, makes the difference. 
It means some firms can take 
sharp declines in profits without 
losing any after-tax earnings. 


Stockholders, fearful that a slump 
in 1954 will reduce dividends, are to 
get a pleasant surprise in thousands 
of corporation earnings statements. 

It’s the tax collector, not the stock- 
holder, who will lose the first layer off 
the profits of many corporations if a 
downturn develops next year. 

That’s the real meaning of the end 
of the excess-profits tax, now scheduled 
in law for Dec. 31, 1953, and sure to 
take effect. 

The Government, which has declared 
itself a partner while profits have been 
rising, is to remain a partner if profits 
turn down. Where it has been taking up 
to 70 per cent of earnings, it now is to 
absorb a major share of any profit losses. 

That fact still is not fully appreciated 
by business owners, managers and _ in- 
vestors. Many do not realize that, for 
numerous firms, only a sharp recession 
is likely to reduce dollars available for 
dividends or company use in 1954. 

Most-profitable corporations, when 
EPT ends, will be able to take drastic de- 
clines in 1954 profits without losing a 
penny in after-tax earnings. For com- 
panies paying the maximum EPT rate, 
even a 37.5 per cent drop in profits will 
leave just as many dollars for stockholders 
as there were before. 

Take, for example, a manufacturer 
paving 70 million dollars in taxes on 100 
million in annual profits. The firm has 
had 30 million to pay out to stockholders 
or to reinvest in the business. Now, if 
profits fall as far as to 62.5 million in 
1954, the tax bill will drop to 32.5 mil- 
lion dollars. The company still will have 
30 million to pay out or use. 

This, in other words, will be the result 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Basic Data: 


Who Will Benefit Most 


When Excess-Profits Tax Ends 


Biggest Tax Cuts Will Go to These Industries: 


Automobile makers 

Gun and other ordnance producers 
Electrical-machinery manufacturers 
Basic-metal producers ~ 
Rubber-product manufacturers 
Glass, clay, stone-product makers 
Chemical producers : 
Scientific-instrument makers 


Moderate Tax Cuts Will Go to These Industries: 


Metal fabricators 
Transportation-equipment makers, except auto 
Lumber and furniture manufacturers 
Machinery producers, except electrical 
Nonmetal-mining and quarrying companies 
Automobile dealers, filling stations 

Paper manufacturers 

Tobacco manufacturers 

Construction industry = - 

Wholesalers 

General-merchandise stores 
Building-material and hardware stores 
Business-service firms 

Metal-mining companies 

Food stores 


Smallest Tax Cuts Will Go to These Industries: 


Internal Revenue 
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Textile and clothing manufacturers 
Printing and publishing companies 
Food and beverage manufacturers 
Auto-repair shops 

Agriculture, forestry and fisheries 
Restaurants and bars 
Leather-product manufacturers 
Personal-service shops 

Drugstores 

Crude-oil and gas producers 
Finance, insurance, real estate firms 
Furniture stores 

Hotels, other lodging places 

Oil and coal-product manufacturers 
Apparel stores 

Coal-mining companies 

Railroads, other public utilities 
Motion-picture theaters 
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For hundreds of plants the sensational Whiting 

< Trackmobile has revolutionized freight car handling. 

q Traffic men claim it is far more efficient than the 

6 ordinary switch engine because it travels on track or 

road and can’t be “bottled up.” It handles a variety of 
jobs on different tracks in a matter of minutes. 
The Trackmobile is low in original cost, low in 
operating cost. It speeds up freight car movement— 
reduces demurrage—increases production! 


Write today for “Reports From The Field”—a 

booklet containing practical information for 

simplifying freight car handling. 
WHITING CORPORATION 


15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Sales Offices and Distributors throughout the world. 


The Trackmobile goes right to the job on its Other Whiting products that speed handling and reduce cost 
road wheels—changes to track wheels in 30 a oe | ge eer 2 cy 
Seconds. It’s now ready to switch, spot or haul. i ' 
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Trambeam Overhead Electric Electric 
Handling Systems Chain Hoists Traveling Cranes 


Whiting Corporation also manufactures Railroad and Aviation Equipment, 
Swenson Chemical Processing Equipment and Metal-Working Machinery. 





INCOME 
PAYMENTS 


BILLION peposirs 
UP 
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BILLION 


Here’s ‘a different style, 20th 
‘Jack and the Bean- 
very @acet of Okla- 

status soaring 
state’s last an- 


Strategi€ 
geographical 
States, Oklahoma with its abun- 
dant natural, resources, forms a 





Send for 

co complete 
**confiden- 

tiol’’ survey 
report relating 
to your own 
business which 
will be promptly 
prepared by the 
Oklahoma Planning and 
Resources Board on your request. 


Ae 
NNNING AND RESOURCES BOARD 
Write — Czar Langston, Director 
State Capitol Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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... How tax lowering will 
affect some corporations 


of the ending of EPT—which is a 30 per 
cent tax piled on top of the regular 52 
per cent corporation income tax, but 
limited to an over-all 70 per cent rate on 
total profits. 

General Motors can be used for a 
closer look at the excess-profits tax. 

If the big auto maker should do as 
well in the second half of 1953 as it did 
in the first half, it would have about 2.1 
billion dollars of 1953 profit to pay taxes 
on. Income and excess-profits taxes would 
total about 1.5 billion. That would leave 
roundly 600 million for stockholders and 
for use in the business. 

With the same income but without any 
excess-profits tax, the tax bill would drop 
to 1.1 billions. That would leave an extra 
400 millions of profit. 

But if profits decline in 1954, it’s the 
tax collector who will take much of the 
loss. From 2.1 billions—using twice the 
first-half results in 1953 just for a figure 
—General Motors profits could drop to 
about 1.3 billions without reducing after- 
tax earnings. Stockholders would still 
have 600 millions available, even after 
an 800-million-dollar drop in profits. 

GM, of course, is not the only corpo- 
ration for which the tax collector is hold- 
ing this same cushion. General Electric, 
Boeing and a good many others are in a 
position, when EPT ends, to take a 37.5 
per cent profit dive without any loss in 
dollars left to the owners. 

Other “EPT companies,” paying at a 
somewhat lower over-all rate, also have 
soft pads for any 1954 drop in profits. 

Take, for example, the company that’s 
been paying excess-profits tax at half the 
maximum rate. It can lose nearly 19 per 
cent in profits next year without any de- 
cline in after-tax earnings. Examples, 
again, show what to expect of firms pay- 
ing less than the top EPT. 

Du Pont, on the basis of first-half earn- 
ings this year, can stand a 31 per cent 
decline in profits before its after-tax 
earnings are reduced. U.S. Steel can 
take a 25 per cent drop, Bethlehem a 17 
per cent drop, with similar results. 

These examples show what could hap- 
pen to some EPT firms in a 1954 down- 
turn. Actually, profits probably could take 
even more of a beating than these figures 
indicate. An additional cushion, in the 
form of reductions in the ordinary in- 
come tax of corporations, already is pro- 
vided in law. If a business setback gets 
fully under way, much or all of that ad- 
ditional relief is sure to be permitted by 
Congress. 

Chief beneficiaries from the end of 
EPT, of course, are those companies in 

(Continued on page 91) 
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_,. Industry owners’ earnings 
protected in several ways 


the group hardest hit by the levy. They’re 
shown, by industries, in the table on 
page 88. 

Auto makers, as a group, head the list. 
Altogether, the auto industry has been 
paying a fifth of all excess-profits taxes. 
It, thus, will split a fifth of all the 
tax relief provided by the expiration of 
EPT. 

Other big beneficiaries will be the 
chemicals industry, producers of primary 
metals such as iron and steel and alumi- 
num, and the machinery industry. 

Variations within industries make a 
big difference. Some firms will fare much 
better at EPT’s death than will others 
within the broad groups and subgroups 
in the industries of which they are a 
part. Aircraft manufacturers, grouped 
with transportation-equipment makers in 
the moderate-relief bracket in the chart, 
actually are heavy EPT payers. They'll 
get major tax cuts when EPT expires. 

Manufacturing industries, generally, 
will come in for the big share of EPT 
relief—and the softest cushions for any 
profit decline in 1954. Some 17,000 
manufacturing corporations, in fact, will 
share about 75 per cent of the 2 billion 
dollars of relief that -EPT’s death will 
» provide in a full year. 

Dividends, aside from EPT, are to be 
bolstered next year by other tax fac- 
tors, even if a slump occurs. Deprecia- 
tion allowances that reduce tax burdens 
are to be enormous, as industry moves 
to write off plant and equipment expendi- 
tures made in the biggest investment 
boom in history. 

Completion of new facilities financed 
under the emergency five-year write- 
off program, moreover, is to boost de- 
preciation credits even higher. Result is 
to reduce taxes, for a time, and leave 
more money for industry’s owners. 

Even without tax cuts, dividends sel- 
dom follow profits all the way down in 
a business decline. In the drastic reces- 
sion of 1938, when profits declined by 
an average of 46 per cent, dividends 
fell by 32 per cent. In the milder set- 
back of 1949, when profits dropped 20 
per cent, dividends actually rose. Those 
performances were achieved without 
the aid of cuts in tax rates. 

All in all, a downturn this time—if it 
develops—is to find U.S. corporations 
in an unusual position. Even with some- 
thing less than the full measure of tax re- 

ef now in law, profits of many com- 
panies can take a real beating in 1954 
Without reducing returns paid to the 
owners, 

The Government, instead, will take 
the jolt, 
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VY ether your business 
needs 825,000 or Milhons 


SPOHSHHHHSHOHHHOHHHSHHESHHOHOHHSHHOHOHEHEHEHHHHOOHEEHESHEESESOSEOEEED 


get in touch with 
Commercial Credit 


SOHHCHSHOHHHHHSHHOHHHHEHSHOHSHHOHHHSHHSHOHHOSHOS OOOH HOHHSHOSHSOOHEEHEBESESEEESESOOE 


F INADEQUATE working capital is 

curtailing your progress and restricting 
your profits—if doubts about continuing 
available funds are hampering ov delaying 
plans for your future, get in touch with 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT. 


CoMMERCIAL CREDIT assures you quick 

action—funds usually available in 3 to 5 

days—no matter where you are located in 

the United States. You enjoy all the advan- Cash Quickly, usually in 3 
tages of taking in partners or selling stock hie S es aa eee welnall 
—without the disadvantages. No inter- 2 . aK 
ference with ownership, management or you are located in the U.S. 
profits. You pay no preliminary charges. 

Your cost is further minimized because you 

pay only for the money you use as your 

need varies. The single ComMMERCIAL 

CrepirT charge is a tax deductible expense. 

Once set up, the plan functions automati- 

cally for months or years. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are using 
ComMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method to supple- 
ment operating cash at the rate of 600 
Minuton Do.tars this year. We'd like to 
send you complete facts about the advan- 
tages this method offers your business. 
Write or wire the nearest CoMMERCIAL 
Crepit Corporation office listed below 


Funds Continuously avail- 
and say, “Send me information about plan able for months or years with- 
offered in U. S. News.” out calls or renewals 


BattrimorE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cu1caco 6—222 W. Adams St. 


ose 


Los ANGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. | New Yorx 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 
| Capital and Surplus Over $135,000,000 


| 








ADD 


...with Food Service Problems? 


Do YOU FIND your organization 
saddled with questions of purchasing food 
and equipment—hiring and supervising per- 
sonnel—checking costs—planning feeding 
schedules—and the many other specialized 
problems involved in employee feeding? 

Then why not join the many management- 

wise companies who have found that it pays 

to get out of the restaurant business...to 

turn their in-plant feeding over to Factory 

Stores, Food Management Specialists. 
For over 34 years, Factory Stores have been 
operating cafeterias, canteens, mobile units, 
coffee bars, and executive dining rooms for 
such well managed plants as the Budd Com- 
pany, Erie Meter Systems, McQuay-Norris, 
U.S. Steel and Anheuser-Busch. 


Seventieth-Euclid Building 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


SPECIALISTS IN FOOD 


These and many other companies have found 
it pays—in employee good-will,.extra pro- 
ductive time, and lowered feeding costs—to 
call in specialists to handle this complex job. 


Fast, cheerful service makes time, instead of takes time, 
at Anheuser-Busch under Factory Stores management. 


SEND FOR THIS 
FREE BOOKLET— 
Twenty pages of fact 
packed in-plant 
feeding information. 


Phone: UTah 1-6622 
SERVICE 


MANAGEMENT SINCE 191? 





Business Around the World 
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>> Business sentiment in Canada is still cautiously optimistic. Clouds on the 
U.S. business horizon aren't scaring Canadians into storm cellars. 

Outlook for 1954 in Canada is pretty good. That's the majority feeling 
among 183 senior Canadian business executives recently polled by the University 
of Western Ontario, school of business administration. 

More goods will be produced in 1954 than this year, according to 43 per 
cent of those polled. Little change in production is foreseen by 35 per cent. 
Only 21 per cent see a reduction ahead next year. 





Raw-material orders will be in about the same volume as this year or high-= 
er. That's the belief of three out of four of those polled. 

Little change in employment is looked for by the majority of these busi- 
nessmen. Almost half expect hourly wage rates to rise next year. 

Opinions on profits prospects for Canadian industry are far from unanimous. 
In fact, these executives split about equally between those who see higher com- 
pany earnings, lower earnings and little change next year. 











>> Right now, in Canada, business activity stays high. Down drift in the U.S. 
so far has few parallels north of the border. 

Stable demand shows up in Canada for automobiles, home appliances, paper, 
lumber, cement, chemicals. There's little concern about inventory levels. 
Retail sales run above a year ago. Construction also is above 1952 levels. 

But several things must be watched closely in Canada: 

Canadian farm income is Slipping off, as in the U.S. Canadian wheat crop 
was large. And there is a large carry-over from the previous crop. 

Consumer credit is rising sSharply--faster than personal income. 

Prices of metal, especially nonferrous, are a worry for Canadian mining 
interests. Profit margins are getting squeezed. 

Canadian trade deficit with the U.S. is bigger than last year. However, 
the inflow of U.S. investment funds continues to bridge the trade gap. 























>> What happens in Canada is important to the U.S. Canada is by far the big- 
gest market for U.S. exports. Some 27 per cent of U.S. cash sales abroad are 
made in Canada. Nearly 5 billion U.S. dollars are invested there in factories, 
mines, oil wells, etc. Americans hold plenty of Canadian securities, too. 


>> The Swiss, also, have a growing interest in Canada. The Swiss are hard put 
to find a safe place to invest their money and still get more than a nominal 
return. Canada offers interesting investment opportunities. 

For example, a Swiss firm is building a big cement plant in Quebec. This 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


will help supply enormous cement needs of the projected St. Lawrence Seaway. 
Biggest Swiss manufacturer of machinery has set up a subsidiary in Canada. 
Shrewd Swiss see Canada as a country with much stronger growth character- 
istics than the U.S. Also, Canadian business isn't prone to slip off so sharply 
as American. That's quite a virtue in Swiss eyes. So, Swiss money is moving 
Canada, into securities and into bricks and mortar. 








>> That's not to say that Swiss investors neglect American securities. They 
don't. Matter of fact, they are heavily interested. 

Recent Wall Street strength has been accompanied by large operations in 
American rail and industrial shares on the Zurich stock exchange. As in the 
U.S., recent investment buying has been concentrated in the "blue chips." 

American shares, on the average, pay dividends of 5 to 7 per cent. Swiss 
Shares pay only 3 to 4 per cent. Swiss gilt-edge bonds pay only 2% per cent. 

Swiss savings are heavy. Pressure is great to find outlet for funds. 











>> Swiss business scene is getting a little streaky, as in the U.S. 

Swiss industrial activity is running along at pretty high levels. But it 
could be higher. Unemployment is down to rock bottom. 

But order backlogs are falling off for various types of machinery. This is 
especially true in machine tools. U.S. shows a similar trend. 

Housing construction is running a bit lower than last year in Switzerland. 

Exports of watches this year are somewhat lower than in 1952. French and 
German watchmakers are providing increasing competition. 

Swiss exports, as a whole, are doing well. They have not declined this 
year the way commercial exports have in the U.S., Canada, Britain and Japan. 




















>> American exporters are to have a better crack at several important markets: 

South Africa on January 1 will relax its import curbs on U.S. goods. Big 
sufferers have been textile goods and typewriters. Back in 1948, before import 
walls were put up, South Africa bought nearly a half-billion dollars' worth of 
American products. American firms now may be able to move in again on the South 
African market for power equipment, mining machinery, locomotives. British 
makers have dominated the market recently. But South Africans complain at the 
high British prices and long delivery waits. 

The Netherlands, too, is relaxing dollar import controls. The Dutch have 
been doing very well and have large reserves of gold piled up now. 

Western Germany also is considering liberalizing restrictions on imports of 
American goods next year. The Germans have plenty of hard cash now. 

U.S. sales to each of these three markets have shrunk this year. 











>> French industrialists are interested in U.S. plans to sell surplus farm 
products abroad. They can use more American cotton, soybeans, linseed. 

Meanwhile, the French Government is extending its export subsidies in a 
somewhat surprising direction. Exports to the Iron Curtain countries and Com- 
munist China are now to be subsidized. That is, exports of nonstrategic goods. 

This move is designed primarily to break the deadlock on the big French- 
Soviet trade deal of last July. Russians have balked at high French prices. 
So, French taxpayers now will shoulder the bill for price cuts. So will Ameri- 
can taxpayers, who indirectly cover much of France's budget deficit. 
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how much time and money out-grown or out-dated office arrangements 
have cost them — until they “start new” in space planned with 
the aid of Art Metal Office Planning Service! 


This service is available to you without cost. Its effectiveness is based 
on the widest experience in working with businesses ranging from 
the largest down to the one-man office. It is all-inclusive — 
covers revision of present layouts or organization of new ones; 
efficient use of working time and working space; 


desks, chairs, files and modular work stations. 


Why not take advantage of this experience from the very start 
when you plan to expand, move, or re-arrange your offices? 
As a start, you can save many hours of planning time with 
the famous Art Metal office planning aids listed below. 
Call your local Art Metal representative or write 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown 12, N. Y. 


SEND FOR these publications— 


Onfece ° 
. offered to you exclusively by Art Metal 


Panag and LAYOUT 


P i . . . . 
weuuanenue ee es and nationally recognized for their practical 


value in efficient office planning. 
| ba O Office Planning Kit — including 


ny 2 oe 
0 2 ay 


| ‘is O “ Office Planning and Layout’’ —a basic ““how-to”’ manual 


i 7 = i O Floor Plan Layout Sheets and Cut-Out Plotting Templates 





OFFICE 
PLANNING KIT 


O “Things to be Done 
When You Move or Re- 
arrange Your Office”’ 


D “Office Standards and 


Planning Book”’ 


OD “Manual of Desk Drawer 
yout” 











For 65 years the 
hallmark of the 
finest in office 
equipment and 
systems 
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VAWU ING aks acd 
the Heart of America! 


We consider this tract—just 
5 miles from downtown 
Kansas City, Mo. — so im- 
portant to forward-looking 
industries, that we have com- 
piled a brochure to answer 
questions, not only about 
the tract itself, but also 
about Kansas City and the 
Midwestern area. 








D. T. MecMAHON 


Assistant to President 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 


Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are_now being re- 
ceived and the new address 
at which you wish to receive 
copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
205th 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
and an Extra dividend of forty 
cents (40¢) per share on the Capi- 
tal Stock of the Company have 
been declared this day, payable 
on December 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 6, 1953. 
The s.ock transfer books will re- 
main open. 





Rosert FIsHer 


October 20, 1953 Treasurer 
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Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Does your company 


advertise? 


If what you make or sell 

is bought by important 
people in business. industry, 
or the professions—or 

their families—ask your 
advertising agency to 

get the facts on “U.S. News 
& World Report”, and 

its more than 625.000 

net paid circulation 
concentrated heavily among 


important people. 














| News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





TAXES. You can perhaps find jt 

easier in the future to settle a tay 
dispute with vour tax collector. To re. 
duce congestion in the appellate divi. 
sion of the Internal Revenue Service 
and in the Tax Court, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue asks examining of- 
ficers and supervisors to increase the 
number of agreements reached with tay. 
payers. 


* * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can some. 

times avoid renegotiation of your 
contract with the Small Business Admin- 
istration. The Renegotiation Board adds 
SBA to the list of agencies whose prime 
contracts are usually exempt from re. 
negotiation. The exemption does not ex- 
tend to subcontracts related to these 
prime contracts. 


SAVINGS BONDS. You can. as co- 
owner of a Government _ savings 
bond, assign your interest in the bond 
to the other co-owner. By refusing to re- 
view a lower-court ruling, the Supreme 
Court leaves this decision in effect. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS. You can, a 

an employer, take an income tax de- 
duction for premiums that you pay o 
individual accident-insurance _ policies 
for your salesmen. In making this ml 
ing, the Internal Revenue Service says 
that the premiums are taxable to the 
salesmen. It is pointed out that the en- 
ployer. has no ownership in the policies 
and that the employes have full rights 
and benefits under the policies. 


EXPORTS. You can now ship 3 
number of additional items 1 
Hong Kong without getting an export 
license from the Commerce Department. 
The nonstrategic items for which expat 
controls are eased include various typé 
of textiles, clothing, food, lumber, pape! 
glass, paint, chemicals and some it 
dustrial machinery. 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS. You ar 
not, under a Government defense: 


° ing 
construction contract, count on getting 
as much in “progress payments as Mm 
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the past. The Secretary of Defense 
unces that the new policy tight- 
ening up On progress payments for 
manufacturers of defense equipment 
also applies to construction contrac- 


anno 


tors. 


* * * 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot refuse to negotiate with a 
cllective-bargaining representative of 
your employes because he is not your 
employe. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board holds that an employer was 
not justified in insisting that an outsider 
be dropped from a union’s bargaining 
team. 


OVERTIME. You cannot always 

avoid paying your workers for over- 
time just by telling them not to do extra 
work without permission. A federal dis- 
trict court, under the Wage-Hour Act, 
upholds overtime payment in the fol- 
lowing case: The duties assigned to the 
employes could be performed only by 
working overtime, and their supervisors 
knew this. 


* * * 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You can- 

not expect to get NLRB to set aside 
the results of a  collective-bargaining 
election because a union carried on 
pre-election campaigning near the poll- 
ing place. The Labor Board finds that 
there is no provision in the Taft-Hartley 
Act against such campaigning so long 
as it does not continue after the voting 
starts, 


* * * 


STEEL. You cannot export any 

nickel-bearing stainless steel in the 
first quarter of 1954 unless you file an 
application by November 6. This dead- 
line is set by the new Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, which replaced the Office of 
Intemational Trade in the Commerce 
Department. 


* * 


SUGAR. You cannot import sugar in- 

to the U.S. from Hawaii and the 
Philippines until you get approval from 
the Agriculture Department. Applica- 
tions must be submitted to the Depart- 
ment's Sugar Branch in Washington on 
Form $U-3. This restriction will be con- 
tinued only until January 1 for all Philip- 
pine Sugar and for raw sugar from Ha- 
Wail, 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
we based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
Sa - forth in detail. U. S. News & 
et EPORT, on written request, will 

& interested readers to sources of this 

material. 
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How many trucks 
must you own 
to guarantee 

prompt deliveries? 











There’s one sure answer: 


NONE! 
td 

With nationwide Reo Truck Leasing, you 
get guaranteed, uninterrupted transportation 
—and extra trucks for peak needs—yet 
you don’t tie up a dollar of your capital. 

You get the best-looking trucks on the 
street... clean; beautifully maintained; 
Markel serviced and insured; painted in 
your style and colors with your name only; 
and equipped with puncture-sealing tires 
...all at a low weekly or monthly billing 
that is fully tax-deductible. 

Reo Truck Leasing brings you the 
economies of fleet-scale upkeep, basic 
low costs at the manufacturer’s level, and 
complete relief from all truck-management 
problems. You supply only the drivers. 
It’s new, different, better. Write today! 


REO TRUCK LEASING, INC. 


(A Subsidiary of Reo Motors, Inc.) 
DEPT. 102, LANSING 20, MICHIGAN 


A progressive, 
foresighted truck 
manufacturer has revolutionized 
the truck-leasing business. 
Write for this new 16-page 
booklet. 


Now operating in the 


following cities: 
INDIANAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 
LANSING 
MILW AUKEE 
MONTREAL 
NEW YORK 
OAKLAND 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 


ALBANY 
ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DALLAS 
DENVER 
DETROIT 
LOS ANGELES 
(Universal Motor SAN FRANCISCO 
Mileage, Inc.) TORONTO 
| —aond soon in other trade areas. 










































TIME TO DO SOMETHING 


ABOUT YOUR 


OSTURE 7 


Much of the way you feel at the 
end of the day depends on the way 
you're seated. And it’s no secret 

that the right chair can encourage 
the habit of healthful posture. The 
Harter 66 is that kind of chair. 
Easy but precise adjustments fit 

it exactly to you—give support and 
comfort. Yes, comfort of deep, 
molded foam rubber. 

Upholstery in your choice of 
fabrics, leather or plastic, and fine 
steel construction fit the Harter 
66 for the finest office. 


W HARTER 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


POSTURE CHAIRS 





MODEL 66 


Write for informative 16-page book- 
let ‘““Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We’ll send you the name of your 
nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 1004 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 
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Squall warnings still are flying. Em- 
ployment is faltering noticeably. 

Employment in non-farm establishments 
in September failed for the second 
straight month to show an ordinary 
gain for the season. While the total 
rose slightly to 49,608,000 jobs, pri- 
vate nonfarm employment registered 
the first September decline since 1945. 

Postvacation rise in nonfarm jobs, after 
mid-July, has been much the smallest 
since 1945, The two-month gain to 
mid-September was 390,000 jobs, 
compared with a rise of 1,814,000 for 
the same period a year ago and an 
average gain of 1,147,000 for the 
period in the last seven years. 

Factory employment, particularly, is 
lagging. A decline for September con- 
trasts with a rise of nearly 1.3 million 
a year ago and an average August- 
to-September gain of 669,000 over 
seven years. 

Fewer employes were reported in 
September for several manufacturing 
industries—primary metals, machinery, 
transportation equipment, furniture, 
textiles, apparel. Bigger-than-normal 
declines occurred in lumber and leath- 
er, while metal fabricators and elec- 
trical-machinery producers reported 
gains smaller than expected for Sep- 
tember. Pay rolls now are smaller 
than they were a year ago in lumber, 
textiles, apparel and leather. 

In retail stores, the one-month increase 
was below normal for the first time 
this year. 

Shorter hours, moreover, apparently are 
being worked by those who do have 
factory jobs. The September work 
week, averaging 39.6 hours, showed 
a sharp contraction from August’s 


—=PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity- 





40.5 hours. Labor Day shutdowns, 
though, accounted for at least part 
of the change. ; 

Factory earnings, at any rate, dropped 
by $1.20 in the September survey 
pericd to $70.49 per week. Average 
weekly earnings, which normally rise 
substantially in September, were held 
down by the shorter Labor Day work 
week. 


Rise in Nonfarm Jobs: 
Below Normal for Season 


st. ——_—____,— —— 
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Total earnings of factory workers, cor- 
rected for the Labor Day distortion, 
undoubtedly would show a decline 
against seasonal trends in September. 
The change is important for trade. 

Retail-store sales dipped slightly again 
in September, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, to 14.2 billion dollars. 
Losses for various store groups were 


small, with declines of about 8 pe 
cent for furniture and _ appliang 
stores, general-merchandise stores api 
eating and drinking places. Trade x 
some store groups now is below th 
level of a year ago--in jewelry store 
furniture and appliances, apparel an 
the food group—while one-year gain 
are small or negligible for all othe; 
but auto dealers. 

Clothing and textile industry is » 
against this: Inventories of appari 
stores, at 3 times monthly sales x 
July ended, jumped to 3.4 times sal 
at the end of August—a big rise to a 
unusually high level. A sales drop it 


a hot month was the big factor. 4p f 


parel trade shows up weak, with som 
involuntary inventory accumulation 
the result. 

New-car stocks in dealers’ hands, tw, 
are still growing relative to sal 
They rose from 1.34 times monthly 
sales in July to 1.43 times sales in 
August. The ratio is up from 1.15 in 
February, with a rise in every mont) 
since. 

Real weakness in employment and fa. 
tory earnings is helping to sap th 
strength of retail trade. Layoffs ani 
earnings losses inhibit spending by 
more families than are affected di 
rectly. Others, fearing the ax, tenl 
to become more cautious in buying 
particularly in going into debt to bu. 

Combination of influences is braking 
business activity. With a slackening 
of consumer demand now added to: 
slowing of inventory building, go 
ernment spending, exports and home 
building, virtually all major demanl 


elements are acting to retard busines & 


activity. 
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WHY CHARGES AGAINST 
McCARTHY WERE DROPPED 





Has Senator Joseph McCarthy been accused 
unjustly? 

For two years, a series of charges publicized 
on the Senate floor has been under examina- 
tion by a Senate subcommittee. If substanti- 
ated, they could have resulted in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s being expelled from his Senate seat. 

Last week, the Department of Justice re- 
leased a statement that says the Senator did 
not violate federal laws. 

Here’s what happened— 

In August, 1951, the Senate was asked by 
one of its members—William Benton (Dem.), 
of Connecticut—to determine whether Mr. 
McCarthy should be expelled on several 





counts: Was it proper, for example, for him to 
sell a booklet on housing to Lustron Corpora- 
tion for $10,000? Did he use improper methods 
to help defeat Maryland's Senator Tydings in 
1950? 

Senator McCarthy, in turn, then raised ques- 
tions about Senator Benton’s activities. 

A Senate subcommittee looked into both 
sets of charges, made no decisions, but turned 
its records over to Justice Department for a 
check as to whether any federal laws were 
violated. 

Here is the text of the reply, just issued by 
the Attorney General, reporting no evidence 
that either Senator broke any laws. 








Letter of Attorney General Brownell to Senator Jenner 
regarding investigation of Senator McCarthy and former 
Senator Benton follows in full text: 


HonorABLE WILLIAM E. JENNER 

CuaiRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
Unitvep STATES SENATE 

My DEAR SENATOR: 

On Jan. 6, 1953, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., acting 
by direction of the Senate Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections, transmitted to the then Attorney General, James 
P. McGranery, a copy of the report of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections of an investigation of 
j Senators Joseph R. McCarthy of Wisconsin and William 
Benton of Connecticut, pursuant to Senate Resolutions 187 
and 304, together with exhibits. 

In his letter of transmittal to Attorney General McGran- 
ery, Senator Hennings stated the purpose of the reference 
was “for such consideration as may be within the jurisdiction 
and the responsibility of your Department.” I have under- 
stood this language to mean that Senator Hennings was re- 
fering to the criminal jurisdiction and responsibility of the 
Department of Justice, although certain parts of the report 
touch on possible violations of the income tax laws which 
ae, of course, the responsibility of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and not within the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. 

In accordance with Senator Hennings’ reference the re- 
port has been carefully reviewed by the Criminal Division 
of the Department of Justice as to possible offenses within 

Department’s jurisdiction. The report fails to show the 

‘mmission of any such offenses. The subcommittee spent a 
Seat deal of time, effort and money in its investigations 
made prior to the preparation of the report and there is no 
reason to believe that new evidence would be forthcoming 

er investigation. 

Consequently, it seems appropriate to advise your Com- 
mittee at this time that the Department of Justice does not 
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intend to present any of the matters touched on in the report 
to a grand jury or to undertake further investigation thereof. 
This does not apply, of course, to possible violations of the 
income tax laws which have been referred to the Treasury 
Department and which are still under investigation. 
SINCERELY, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Letter of Attorney General Brownell to Senator Jenner 
regarding investigation of the Maryland Senatorial election 
of 1950 follows in full text: 


HoNoRABLE WILLIAM E, JENNER 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 
UNITED STATES SENATE 

My DEAR SENATOR: 

By letter dated Sept. 12, 1951, the Department of Justice 
acknowledged receipt of a confidential Committee print of 
the report of the Maryland Senatorial Election of 1950 
adopted by the Committee on Rules and Administration and 
reported to the United States Senate. 

The report, its recommendations, and the files concerning 
this matter, made available to this Department by your 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections, have been care- 
fully read; all further lines of inquiry, as suggested by the 
report, have been exhaustively followed, and additional in- 
vestigative leads pursued. The results of such further investi- 
gation, together with the report, have been thoroughly and 
carefully considered and analyzed by us. It is our conclusion 
that the evidence fails to establish the commission of any 
public offense defined by federal statute. As a consequence, 
the Department of Justice does not intend to present any 
of the matters discussed in the Committee report to a federal 
grand jury. 

SINCERELY, 
HERBERT BROWNELL, JR. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 














W* HEAR ON EVERY SIDE inquiries about the business 
outlook: Will there be a recession? Will it be mild 
or severe? Will there be much unemployment? How 
long will the slowdown last? 

Even as we ask such questions, we are aware that the 
business mechanism of America is far too complex to 
be measured at any given moment by a yardstick that 
will at once apply to all industries and to all parts of 
the country simultaneously. There are, however, cer- 
tain basic trends in the past which can aid to some ex- 
tent in determining what the future holds for us. 

We can look back at the way the American economy 
wrestled with a postwar readjustment from the au- 
tumn of 1945 to the summer of 1950. We saw then the 
virtual elimination of overtime in large industries, and 
yet the steady rise of base pay. We saw production 
starting to catch up with the shortages occasioned by 
four years of war controls. 

Then came the Korean war in the summer of 1950. It 
meant a return of a wartime economy, with new con- 
trols and new taxes. Shortages developed as restric- 
tions on production of civilian goods were imposed, 
and demand again exceeded the supply. Production 
facilities—new plants and new equipment—were in- 
creased. Credit was expanded and consumption of 
goods then rose once more. 

Now, with the armistice in Korea in the summer of 
1953 and the abandonment of Government controls, 
supply once more has been catching up with demand. 
We are beginning to produce an excess. Under such 
circumstances, the economic engine stalls—and pauses 
until there’s another push on the starter. 

There have been many occasions in the past 80 to 90 
years of our economic history when the domestic mech- 
anism has had to slow down for a while to absorb its 
own production rate. Such readjustments have varied 
in severity—but they have never been entirely pain- 
less. Someone always is hurt. 

It has become trite to say America’s fundamental 
situation is sound—but that’s only a way of observ- 
ing that an economic depression of 1929-33 propor- 
tions can be warded off in the next decade by achieving 
now a proper balance of economic forces within the 
nation and avoiding a psychological pessimism that 
keeps the engine stalled longer than necessary. 


There are signs of an approach to an economic 
balance in the world. The symptoms are to be found in 
the universally expressed desire of all nations to in- 
crease their trade with one another. The talk about the 





THE ENGINE STALLS— 
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removal of trade barriers is much more a signal of a 
returning normalcy than we perhaps realize. This 
doesn’t mean that a larger interchange of goods and 
services will necessarily result from a reduction in tariffs 
—for such a policy could bring disaster with consequent 
unemployment in many of our domestic industries. 
But it does mean that the traders of the world are grop- 
ing for a solution. This ought not to be considered as 
the affair of one nation either, extensive though our 
markets here at home may appear to our friends 
abroad. They, too, have tariffs and quota restrictions. 
Trade must be encouraged everywhere—not just be- 
tween America and the rest of the world. 

We cannot expect, moreover, to tear up the eco- 
nomic structures of a continent by a world war and find 
a ready means of quickly putting them together again 
in a few years afterwards. It takes a longer time. 

We shall for many years more be required to spend 
somewhere around 30 to 40 billions of dollars a year 
for defense. This is a worrisome fact—for it isn’t the 
way to build a sound economy. Nor is it healthy for 
the Government to be required always to support farm 
prices or industrial prices as against foreign competi- 
tion. What may be unhealthy in theory, however, be- 
comes necessary in fact as a piece of political realism. 
The Eisenhower Administration knows it must contin- 
ue to use some of the instruments whereby the Govern- 
ment, ever since the Hoover Administration, has 
intervened in the economic life of the country—or else 
suffer defeat at the polls in 1954. Pressure groups, shift- 
ing their votes from one party to the other, hold the bal- 
ance of power in politics. 


It is a time to resist inflationary pressures 
and to get the engine started at a steady though slower 
velocity in order that the laws of supply and demand 
may operate again and prices may be adjusted accord- 
ingly. For America after each economic setback has 
always made her greatest progress in reconstruction by 
cutting costs, by technological improvements, and by 
increased productivity of labor, so that prices are at 
least kept from climbing further upward. 

America can and will come through the present re- 
adjustment, possibly in a matter of months. The Eisen- 
hower Administration, of course, cannot regulate ev- 
ery detail of the economic mechanism but, by a wise 
tax policy and a prudent handling of the credit appa- 
ratus, it can provide a climate in which business can 
move steadily on to a larger and larger national in- 
come and a stabilized economy. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical = =<: 





B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does 
not make these light reflectors. We supply 
the Geon raw materials only, 





UNAmoashable idon... amast hit in rales f 


cary the advantages of a new mate- 
tial — add imagination — and the 
pay-off is sales! 

For example, a manufacturer got in- 
terested in rigid Geon polyvinyl plas- 
tic, the tough material with dozens of 
uses. He quickly saw how it could be 
used for a translucent light reflector 
with improved light dispersion and, 
best of all, non-smashable. Several de- 
signs shown here are standard equip- 
ment in mass housing projects. Ob. 


viously other markets will welcome 
the idea. 


These light reflectors are just one 
example of many profitable uses for 


GEON pc‘yviny! materials 







rigid Geon—corrosion-resistant plas- 
tic pipe, beautiful decorative paneling, 
sturdy instrument and typewriter cases, 
even nuts and bolts! 


Easy to see why, too. For Geon 
vinyl materials can be used to make 
products either rigid or flexible, trans- 
parent or colored. And Geon resists 
acids, alkalies, most solvents and chem- 
icals, heat and cold. Its electrical prop- 
erties are excellent. 


Do these advantages of Geon sug- 
gest an idea for improving or develop- 
ing more saleable products to you? If 
they do, we'll gladly help you select 
the Geon material best suited to your 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 
e HYCAR American rubber e@ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 





needs—give you technical advice. For 
information, please write Dept. B-11, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. In Can- 
ada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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This old-time railway mail car cost $2,300—a far cry from 
the $85,000 it costs to put a modern mail car on the rails. 


Carrying the mails by rail 100 years ago was an 





easy chore compared with the job today. The 
FOR A Pennsylvania Railroad alone now has more than 
1,200 specially-built mail cars in constant use, 
day and night. These include the mail storage 
LONG, LONG TIME, cars that ae sacked mail between atti 
cities as well as the modern streamlined Railway 
PRR Post Office cars which are part of the make-up of 


crack trains like the famous Broadway Limited... 


HAS BEEN DOING cars that pick up and deliver mail on the run. 


This is mass movement of 


U. S. Mail—thousands of tons 
M A N = oy i Zz E J O i= a year. To keep this mail 
moving, PRR has_ invested 


DELIVERING $147,800,000 for modern mail cars, hand and 


power trucks, mail handling machinery and many 


other items of mail service equipment and facili- 
YOUR MAIL 


ties. The Pennsylvania’s payroll for mail service 
alone is over $11,000,000 a year. 





In providing this kind of special service to handle 
U. S. Mail, and in trying to make ends meet in a 
time of higher and higher costs—is it any wonder 
that America’s railroads have had to ask a 
fairer share* of the money paid by the 


Government for carrying the mails? 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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* America’s railroads in 1951 carried - rte og at mS 
92% of the first-class intercity mail and received ““Siggin® “TS Pa > pe 
a ase ee . 3%. 
only 48.7% of the pay. The airlines carried Re me 


only 8%—but received 51.3% of the pay. 





